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CHAPTER I 

IN WHICH THEBE IS AN ABSIVAIi AT UNION 

STATION 

The train slowed tip at Union Station — 
though why Union is a mystery, since the 
place never had nor ever expected to have 
bnt one railroad line-jnst long enongh 
for its passengers who had reached their 
destination there, to get off. 

It being only a flag station, on a railroad 
that ran its serpentine length throngh the 
pine forests and cotton-fields of Alabama, 
no hackman's whip, with the magic of its 
eloquence, inspired unruly horses to do 
their dnty, no porter's yell rent the air in 
eager endeavor to pilot hungry travelers 
to the best hotel in the city ; no. Union Star 
tion was innocent of things like these. In 
their stead, a daily cortege consisting of a 
handfnl of white men and negroes, to 
whom the coming of a train would never 
cease to be a novelty, with now and then 
perhaps a business man — ^the place 
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boasted a few such— who was really inter- 
ested in the freight the train would bring, 
lined itself about the station platform. 
This representation of Union Station peo- 
ple watched the iron horse puff and snort 
its way past, with about the same degree 
cf pleasure that a child experiences in its 
daily cavortings with its favorite toy. 

Four passengers alighted — ^two drum- 
mers, an old woman, and a little girl. 

It was a blustery morning. The sough- 
ing pines bowed their majestic heads now 
this, then the other way, at the caprice of 
the winds, the sun played hide and seek 
behind sheets of billowy clouds. The 
drummers, understanding the situation, 
grasped their grips and walked briskly up 
in town, their long coat-tails flapping a 
lively duet to the music of their footsteps. 
The old woman swung her small budget on 
her arm, trudged slowly a few steps away 
and climbed into a one-horse wagon, un- 
aid^ by a boy of the one-gallus variety 
who pulled the lines over a flop-eared mule 
and drove off. 

The travelers received no special atten- 
tion from the bystanders. Drummers 
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were no extraordinaxy show to them ; were 
there not five stores in Union Station) 
and had not drummers been stopping off 
there for, lo, these ten years pastf As for 
the old woman, she was nobody but grand- 
ma Starling come to visit her grand- 
daughter, Florinda Skinner, a thing which 
she was in the habit of doing at least once 
a year. And the little **gal'' with the red 
dress on, surely there was nothing xmcom- 
mon about her. WerenH there little 
** gals'' in plenty living right in Union Sta- 
tion, who dressed in their ** Sunday besf 
to ride on the train would look just as weU 
as this one didf As to her being alone, 
surely a child that had sense enough to 
come on a journey by herself ought to 
have sense enough to Imow to whose house 
she was going when she reached Union 
Station. 

Perhaps had this child been seen at any 
other place in the world except Union Sta- 
tion, she would have claimed more than 
passing notice. The neat little figure, in 
spite of the heavy red outing cloak that 
clung in loose folds about her, carried 
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itsdif mill a marked dignity for so small a 
person. The red velvet cap resting above 
a crop of brown curly hair made a fit set- 
ting for the clear-cut profile that was 
lighted with a pair of wonderfully large 
hazel eyes, innocent as a babe's but earn- 
est as a woman's in their expression. 

But beauty of mold and cast of features 
in anybody had no distinctive quality in 
the minds of Union Station people. Their 
susceptibilities had not been strained up 
to that notch, neither by heredity nor edu- 
cation. A child was a child to tiiem; and 
tiiis one was a little **gal" with a red 
dress on, but— 

The conductor handed her off the train, 
gave her small satchel into her hand, and 
there she was, looking at the people stand- 
ing on the platform, at the old woman 
climbing into the wagon and at the drum- 
mers farther on in the distance. Deciding 
the drummers' way the best to follow, she 
too walked briskly toward town. 

As she walked along the burden at her 
little heart weighed in inverse ratio to the 
lightness of her steps, and by the time she 
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reached the first street crossing great 
lumps were rising in her throat, despite 
her brave feflforts to keep them down. 
Looking down the crossways in search 
of her traveling companions, she found 
they were out of sight. 

At this the lumps were well nigh uncon- 
trollable, and one was in the act of jump- 
ing right out, when her troubled gaze 
rested on a sight that reduced the refrac- 
tory lump into immediate subjection and 
caused her eyes to dance for very joy, al- 
beit th^ were dancing in hot water. 

It was a striking-looking object that 
caused this change of emotion, a box-cov- 
ered, four-wheeled vehicle, black, black as 
night, wheels, cover and all, with the ex- 
ception of a few bright gilt letters; but, 
ah, these were brilliant stars in a dark 
doud to the forlorn little soul for whom 
they had shone. The letters stood some- 
thing like this : 

B. F. D. 

XT. s. A. 

With a bound she rushed to the wagon, 
but unseen before, there between the shafts 
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stood a wire-grass pony, razor-backed, 
lean-limbed and sleepy-eyed. She was not 
much prepossessed with the animaPs ap- 
pearance but she was beginning to feel 
friendly toward everything now, and she 
went timidly np to its head. The pony 
not Helishing such familiarity, shied and 
gave her a look that plainly said, ** Don't 
address yourself to me, pleasa'^ The 
child backed away bnt her eyes again 
songht the fascinating letters on the cover 
of the wagon. 

**Hi, little one, do, you want to ridef 
came from a blunt voice behiud her. 
Startied, she turned and saw a big, rough- 
looking man bearing a leathern bag on his 
shoulder. He passed her, deposited his 
bag on the wagon, and then looked back at 
her. The pathetic little figure provoked a 
big, sympathizing smile on his homely 
face; he did seem to be kind, and that was 
more than the pony was, and she said : 

**Do you live theref pointing to the 
wagon. 

**Yee, I live there a big portion of my 
time.'' 
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The merry twinkle in his eyes as he said 
this went far toward settling some doubts 
in her mind, and she said: 

**Well, I want to get on and ride if you 
want me.'* 

**A11 right, jump in.'* 

As he tucked her snugly on the seat be- 
side him, he thought to himself, **By all 
that's holy, I wonder whose kid I have on 
my hands nowf 

He drew the reins, gave a vigorous 
cluck or two, and the pony assumed the 
responsibility imposed upon it, nolens 
volens. 

Indulging in speculation as regarded 
the trip before him, the man dismissed the 
child from his thoughts. Seeing his ani- 
mal not inclined to move without special 
urging, the day a disagreeable one even 
for March, he wondered if he would make 
the trip according to schedule time, also if 
he would find the mail-boxes along the 
route filled with the things that go to the 
refreshment of the physical man (often he 
did find them placed there complimentary 
to the carrier, who replaced them with ma- 
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terial for the intellectaal refreshment of 
his patrons) ; but he heaved a sigh of re- 
gret as he remembered the impropitions- 
ness of the season for sugar-cane, i^weet- 
potatoes, fresh sausage and olher good 
things that had regaled his appetite and 
shed oomf ort on his life on many a weary 
winter day. He cudgeled his brain to 
think of a substitute for some of these eat- 
ables, but his imagination could con- 
jure up nothing and his face settled into 
a dry **grin and bear it'' expression. 

By this time they haxi passed out of the 
town limits through a turpentine orchard, 
and on by cotton lands of varying size and 
farm houses of different degrees of ele- 
gance, according to the prosperity and re- 
jBnement of their owners. Box after box 
had been opened and found empty of all 
impediment to a resting-place for its re- 
spective mail. But just ahead of them 
was a house more pretentious in size and 
architecture than any they had yet passed. 
The man gave his i)ony a cut of the whip 
and drew up before the mail box, around 
which clustered the fondest recollections 
of his entire route. 
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*^A substance of things looked for, evi- 
dencfe of things not seen,'* waxed strong 
within him as he lifted a paper box from 
its receptacle and left in its stead an ample 
packet of mail. His face relaxed its grim 
lines as he resmned his journey, and pro- 
ceeded to open his treasure. ^* Strawber- 
ries, the first of the season, by gum!*' he 
exclaimed. 

The child by his side, made timid by his 
silence, had scarcely stirred since they 
started. His exclamation startled her and 
she wriggled on her seat. The man for 
the first time seemed conscious of her pres- 
ence; he smiled on her reassuringly, and 
asked what she thought of such fine straw- 
berries at that time of year. She re- 
garded him curiously but made no reply. 

To relieve her evident embarrassment, 
he offered her some berries and asked how 
she was enjoying the ride. She mustered 
courage to say : 

* ^ The strawberries are fine and the ride 
is all right, but I expected to find you liv- 
ing in a house.'* 

It was the man's turn to look curious 
now. He fairly stared at her, and me- 
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ohanically repeated her words, ** Expected 
to find me living in a honsef then realiz- 
ing that it was np to him to clear away 
their mutual misunderstanding of eadi 
other, he hastened to add, **Ah, that re- 
minds me, we are not doing much toward 
getting acquainted with each other. Sup- 
pose you tell me your name and 1^11 tell 
you mine, ' ' 

* * Oh, I know yours already. I saw it on 
the outside of ihe wagon,'' she replied. 

Again he eyed her curiously and re- 
peated her words, * * ^ Saw it on tiie outside 
of the wagon 'f And pray, what is my 
name!'' this last in a dubious tone. 

The doubt implied in his voice was re- 
flected in hers, as she asked, ** Isn't it 
Robert Farley Douglass?" 

The man shook his head. ** You've 
missed it, my little friend ; but what made 
you think that my name!" 

**Miss Jane said that Robert Farley 
Douglass often signed his name R. F. D. 
for short ; and the conductor was to put me 
off the train at Union Station, Alabama; 
and I saw those letters on the wagon, 
and—" 
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But a light had dawned on the man's 
mind, and as soon as he could control his 
risibilities, which had suddenly exploded, 
he cut her words off with : 

**Ah, but couldn't those words stand for 
something other than a man's name and 
place of residence!" 

^*I don't know; could theyf " she asked 
falteringly. 

**Why, yes, for very many other things. 
For instance, those you saw on the wagon 
represented a part of Uncle Sam's busi- 
ness and home. Do you know Uncle 
Sami" 

A vision of an old white-haired negro, 
rolling wheel-barrow loads of wood iuto 
Miss Jane's wood-yard, flitted before her 
mind and she answered promptly : 

**Yes, but I did not know he had any 
business about here. ' ' 

**Well, he has; but never mind about 
him now. What did you say your name 
is?" 

**0h excuse me, I did not say; but it is 
Josephine, and people call me Jo for 
short" 

**And what is your pa's name!" 
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^^Miss Jane never has told me that" 

*'Well, well, that is strange; anyhow, I 
am partial to short names, and I'll call yon 
Jo too. It seems to snit a little gal like 
you better than a long name like Jose- 
phiaa'' 

She winced at the word **gal,'' but tried 
to look pleased. 

**And,'' continued her companion, **my 
name is Ebenezer Nebuchadnezzar McAl- 
wana Some people call me Eben, some 
call me Buck, and still some others call me 
Mr. Mac— most little gals call me Mr. 
Mac. You mentioned about Miss Jana 
Who is shef 

^ ^ Miss Jane is the matron of tiie Home. 
The Home you know is where I lived be- 
fore I came to Union Station, '* she ex- 
plained. 

^*Ahf And you are from the Home! 
And come to Union Station to see Eobert 
Farley Douglass f Is that the how of it f 

The child's lips trembled as she tried to 
frame a reply. He saved her further 
effort by adding, 

*^Tut, tut, don't cry; I am not Robert 
Farley Douglass, but I know him; he lives 
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at the house where we got the strawberries. 
I am doing Uncle Sam's work to-day and 
must go a bit further but I'll bring you 
back to Mr. Douglass's house and leave 
you." 

Thus comf ortedy Jo brightened up and 
chatted cheerfully enough; but Eben, 
Buck, Mr. Mac or what you will, did not 
find out whose kid he had on his hands that 
day. 



CHAPTER n 

IN WHIOH THEBE IS AN UNBXPEOTED PACKET 

OF MAIL 

Eobert Farley DouglaBs's home stood a 
short distaace from the road, with a f onest 
of tall pines for a backgroxuid The sun 
was rapidly going to meet the western 
horizon. Its slaating rays glistened 
against the painted walls of the house and 
colored the windows with hues of burnished 
gold. The yard resounded with the noise 
of fowls, scurrying over their food. On 
the front veranda a large shepherd dog 
lay dreaming. Everything within was 
quiet save the ticking of a large clock on 
the mantel of the living-room. 

Robert Farley Douglass, laud-owner, 
farmer aad retired merchant, sat in his 
great armchair reading his paper. Oppo- 
site him was his wife busily plying her 
needle. A tabby cat lay snoozing on Ihe 
hearth. Time had dealt kindly with the 
man ; in many respects he denied its claim 
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of three-score years against him. True, 
his locks were white, but his form was erect, 
his limbs supple, his eyes shone with a 
more vigorous intelligence than is often 
seen in men far younger. Altogether, he 
presented the aspect of a well-preserved 
country gentleman. 

The woman had fewer years to her 
credit, but she was less imposing in ap- 
pearance. She was molded of commoner 
clay than, her husband, anybody could see 
that. She was his second wife, who had 
been recommended to him more for her 
domestic qualities than for any social dis- 
tinction or intellectual ^endowment. He had 
married her, and found companionship in 
his work and in his books. 

The cat was just a common old cat 

^^Go in and tell Mr. Douglass I have 
brought him an extra packet of mail, in 
exchauge for his strawberries,'^ said Mr. 
Mac, with a grin, at parting with his 
charge. 

Jo smiled her answer, waved him a fare- 
well, and proceeded to the house. 

Her timid knock on the door aroused the 
dog and he gave a low bark. Mrs. Doug- 
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lass openM the door and was greeted, with- 

this: 

*' Please, does Mr. Robert Farley Dong- 
lass live here r' 

**Yes, Mr. Douglass lives here. Do you 
want to see himf" answered the aston- 
ished woman. 

**If you please, ma'am,'* and curtsying, 
Jo walked through the open door. The 
woman led the way, and pointing to her 
husband said, ** That's him." 

**How do you do, Mr. Douglass T Per- 
haps you do not know me, so I'll tell you 
who I am. My name is Josephine, but 
people call me Jo for short; and Miss 
Jane sent me to you to see if you would 
not like to have me for your little girl. 
You have not any little girl, have youf " 
this last to Mrs. Douglass. 

The woman, strange as it may seem, 
waited for her husband to reply. He laid 
down his paper and said : 

*^ Indeed, and what are your recommen- 
dations f ' ' 

**I did not bring any, at least not any 
written ones. Miss Jane said that an 
honest face carries its own recommenda- 
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tion, and Miss Jane generally tells the 
truth.'' 

** Pardon me, but I have not the honor of 
Miss Jane's acquaintance." 

* * Well, that's funny. Miss Jane seemed 
to know all about you, and of course I 
thought you knew her, nearly everybody 
else does. But if you don't, why she is the 
matron of the Home. She has the care 
of ever so many little children, and — " 

Despite his better breeding, at this bit 
of information Mr. Douglass's stare out- 
rivaled that of Mr. Mac on receiviug that 
same intelligence, and he interrupted her 
with: 

** 'And she is like the old woman who lived in a shoe, 
That did not know what with her children to do.' 

And you being one too many, she sent you 
to me. Is that the way of it? Well, if 
you can not give any recommendations, 
perhaps you can tell me what you can do. ' ' 

* 'Oh, I can do lots of things. I can cook 
and sew and tend the flowers and read, I 
love to read — " 

**0h, ho," he interrupted her again, 
** don't you love to cook and sew and do 
all those other things as well as to read?" 
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**Miss Jane said I could cook right well 
to be so young, and that my sewing is neat, 
and Miss Jane is a truthful woman/* 

*'Then we^ll hope her protege has the 
same characteristic virtue. By the way, 
you have not told me where the Home is, 
and I don^t happen to know/' 

**That certainly is queer, so many 
people do know about the Home. Why, 
the Home is miles and miles away from 
here. I rode a day in a buggy, then spent 
a night on the train and r^udied Union 
Station this morning. Now can you 
guess!'* 

^^Y^s, I guess it is quite a long distance 
away. And how old are youf 

*'I'll soon be eleven.*' 

Addressing his wife, Mr. Douglass said : 

''You hear what the young lady hai& to 
say for herself. What shall we do with 
her case!** 

''She looks like she might be hungry. 
1*11 fix supper and give her something to 
eat,** replied she of the domestic qualities. 

The supper was a tempting one. Light, 
spongy biscuits, cakes done to a turn, cold 
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ooiled ham, eggs, rich Jersey butter, fresh 
outtermilk and many other palatable 
things were served in typical Southern 
style. 

Her host and hostess did so much to 
make their little guest feel at ease that she 
did justice to the meal set before her ; for 
really Mrs. Douglass had made an accu- 
rate guess concerning the condition of the 
child's appetite. 

Supper over and the table cleared away, 
they again repaired to the living-room. 
It was now night, and Mr. Douglass re- 
paired the fire, while his wife lighted her 
kerosene lamp and resumed her sewing. 
The light-wood fire began to blaze cheer- 
fully. Mr. Douglass picked up his paper 
as if he meant to resume his reading, and 
Jo was beginning to wonder what she was 
expected to do, when instead of reading, 
Mr. Douglass began plying hfer with ques- 
tions. 

** Where did you live before you went to 
theHome!*' 

**I have been living in the Home so long 
that I don't remember anything before 
that time.'' 
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**And yau dan^t know whose little girl 
you were before then! ' * 

**Not exaxjtly. Miss Jane said that my 
mamma is dead and my papa is off on a 
long journey, but that he may come back 
for me some day. ' ' 

**But if your papa should come back to 
the Home and find you gone, that would be 
too bad, wouldn't it!*' 

^^Miss Jane promised to let me know 
when he comes back and Miss Jane is good 
about keeping her word. ' ' 

**Tou seem to think Miss Jane so excel- 
lent a woman, I wonder that you chose to 
leave her to hunt a home among stran- 
gers. ' * 

**Miss Jane is fine, and I did not want to 
leave her; but she is not very rich and 
there are so many children there to be fed 
and clothed; and she said she was sure 
you would like to have a nice little girl like 
me ; you know some of them are not very 
nice, especially when they first come — ^they 
are so — so — '* She paused at a loss for the 
proper word, and then said, * * They are so 
very common. Some of them have such 
shocking manners, they don't even know 
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how to say * tliaiik yon, ' and *if you please/ 
or anything like that; but Miss Jane 
teaches them as much as any one could. ' ' 

**Well, now, if Miss Jane were mistaken 
and I were to tell you that I do not want 
any little girl, not even a nice little one like 
you, what would you do!*' 

She looked as if she were going to cry, 
but she did not Her faith in Miss Jane 
still supported her, and she said: 

**I don't know; really I never have 
thought about that. Miss Jane said she 
thought you would be sure to want me, and 
when Miss Jane says or even thinks any- 
thing is so, it is almost certain to be so. ' ' 

Her helplessness and simple trust ap- 
pealed to her hearers. In mercy to her, the 
man forbore his questioning and an- 
swered: 

**Upon my word. Miss Jane surely is a 
very knowing woman, and she has sent me 
a very wise little girl; but it is getting 
sleepy time. Suppose we go to bed now, 
and to-morrow you can tell us more about 
Miss Jane and her family.'' 

** Eliza," he said to his wife, **you know 
the Book says, * Forget not to entertain 
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strangers; and where shall our little girl 
slefep to-night f 

**The bed in the spare room is ready/' 
she answered, rising with her lamp; and 
like a dutiful wife should, she proceeded to 
do what her husband expected of her. 
She led the child to an adjoining room and 
helped her to bed. Although a woman of 
few words, she was a woman still ; and as 
she tuckted the cover about the child she 
patted it gently, for her heart was touched 
with sympathy for the poor little creature 
as she lay there sobbing herself to sleep. 



CHAPTER UL 

IN WHICH THEEE IS A DEEAM AND AN AWAK- 
ENING 

It is claimed that dreams which some- 
times seem in the experience of the 
dreamer to last through countless hours, 
really do consume but a few moments and 
that just before the waJdng hour. Be that 
as it may, it falls to the human lot to have 
dneams that require more than a few mo- 
ments in the telling. They come alike to 
the innocent and the conscience-stricken, 
to the happy and the soul-distressed, now 
transporting them into a world where it 
would be sweet to stay forever could stay- 
ing assure such ecstatic bliss, again thrust- 
ing them into such miserable torture that 
they would not experience another such a 
time though it weUe to bring a thousand 
years of happiness. 

Jo that night slept the sweet sleep of a 
tired child. She also dreamed: There 
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was a beautiful garden where lovely trees 
and bright, sweet-scented flowers grew- 
Crystal streams of laughing water went 
rippling here and there in every conceiv- 
able direction. Birds sang among the 
branches of the trees. Bees and butter- 
flies hummed and flitted among the flowers. 
Above it all the sun shone brightiy. Its 
brightness was a pleasant thing to see; 
really, it seemed to be laughing too. And 
the garden was large, so large that it 
looked like the whole creation. And could 
she believe her eyes! There, in the most 
delightful spot of all, was Miss Jane and 
all the children. Miss Jane looked heav- 
enly, and the children, even the worst of 
them, were behaving beautifully. Small 
wonder, when they were so nicely dressed 
all in white and gold, and nothing to do but 
to enjoy themselves. 

Ah, she remembered now, it had been a 
long time since she had seen Miss Jane and 
the diildren. She must go to them. But 
tiiere, right in her way and she had not 
seen him before, was a man standing by a 
sleepy-eyed pony. BOe would not let her 
pass ; she could Qot pass^ ^d he was fight- 
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ing at her with his whip. Was it Mr. Mao 
or Mr. Douglass! She was about to de^ 
cide it was neither of these, but an old 
woman fighting at her with a budget, when 
a Voice said, ** Suffer little children*' — 

Her tormentor, pony and all, vanished; 
so did Miss Jane and the children. In 
their place came a beautiful, fair-haired 
woman and a dark, sad-looking man. The 
woman looked happy, she was smiling joy- 
fully ; but the man — ^yes, he was surely cry- 
ing. Puzzled, she stood gazing at them. 
The woman looking lovingly at her, dis- 
appeared without walking away. Then 
the man drew himself up, and with a stem 
countenance he too disappeared. After 
this. Miss Jane was kissing her, the chil- 
dren too were glad to see her; and they 
played for hours and hours, making 
wreaths of flowers for each other, chafing 
butterflies, and wading in the cool, clear 
water. 

But could it be possible! They were 
getting tired and hungry, even in that de- 
lightful placfe. Well, what matter, there 
were all sorts of fruits aud other nice 
things to eat, brought to them by the cutest 
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little fairies with wings. Were they fai- 
ries or angels ? Why, angels of course, for 
they were singing and making such sweet 
music. 

She rubbed her eyes and listened; and 
this is what she heard : 

" *0n Jordan's stormy banks I stand. 
And cast a wishful eye/ 
(Drat that cat, she is on the table!) 
'To Canaan's fair and happy land 
Where my possession lie'! 

Scat away from that churn!)" 

This mournful hymn, interspersed with 
the some\^hat livelier exclamatory clauses, 
was sung by Mrs. Douglass in a cracked 
soprano as she busily moved about in her 
kitchen pneparing breakfast' and setting 
her table for three. 

With sinking heart the child bade fare- 
well to her beautiful dream as the realiza- 
tion of her situation impressed itself on 
her memory. She arose and dressed her- 
self, just in time to be ready to obey the 
summons of the breakfast bell. 

When she entered the dining-room^ Mr. 
Douglass had already preceded her and 
was seated at the table. *' Bless my 
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soul I" he exclaimed on seeing her, *'our 
little girl is an early riser, and that fact is 
more proof that Miss Jane is a very excel- 
lent woman. ' ' 

By this, Mrs^ Douglass had come to the 
table. She spoke to the child good- 
humoredly and placed a chair for her at 
the table. 

They had finished eating their breakfast, 
when Mr. Douglass remarked to his wife: 

*'I fear we are going to have rough 
weather to-day; the clouds hang heavy 
and the atmosphere is charged with elec- 
tricity. ' ' 

''If that is the case,** she replied, ''I 
must pen my little chickens and goslings 
for fear they will get drowned.** Forth- 
with, she sallied out into the yard. In a 
few minutes she rushed back. ''A terrible 
storm is coming ! ' ' she exclaimed excitedly. 

She had hardly finished speaking, when 
there was a mighty grumbling, and a terri- 
fying rumbling as if all the worlds of space 
and their people were tumbling pell mell 
to the earth. Above all this ear-deafening 
noise was the thunder *s loud booming, and 
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the lightning's wild flashing that came in 
sheets so close th^ one upon another that 
everything was enveloped in voluminous 
waves of sulphurous red light. A terrific 
crash, and with one great whirling swoop 
the cyclone was upon them. A few min- 
utes of indescribable terror, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglass had a warmer fellow-feel- 
ing for the Uttle stranger that the hand of 
Providence had so strangely thrust into 
their lives ; the same hand had made them 
homeless also, and they wene wondrous 
kind. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN WHICH THERE ABE DAYS OP BEOONSTKXTO- 

TION 

A narrow scope of country, extending 
from a southwesterly to a northeasterly 
direction, marked the course of the de- 
structive storm. Of this. Union Station 
lay to the westward. Its inhabitants fortu- 
nate enough to escape the wind's wild 
play threw their doors open to their neigh- 
bors who were left without roofs above 
their heads by its fotil dealing. 

Many accepted the extended hospitality 
while temporary shanties were being 
enected on their farms ; but Robert Farley 
Douglajss^ being from a financial point of 
view more able to cope with the situation, 
bought a vacant house in Union Station, 
collected what of his household belongings 
that were not completely demolished by the 
storm, and moved them, his wife, and the 
little girl there. In whatever light it may 
have been viewed by others, their first at- 
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tempt at housekeeping at this place was a 
matter of serious import to Mrs. Douglass. 
In relating an experience to her first 
caller, she said : 

**We ate the last mouthful of victuals 
the people sent in to us last night, so I 
rose early this morning aad set about 
cooking breakfast. My stove and kitchen 
furnishings were smashed to smithereens, 
and what I had to cook on was this open 
fireplace, a skillet which happened to be 
found in the yard where I had it with 
water for the chickens, aud au old griddle 
which had not been in use for years — and 
how it came not to be smashed too. Heaven 
only knows, but there it was, and very 
thankful I was for it. 

* * Mr. Douglass had provided wood and I 
started a fire and heated a skillet full of 
water, when I thought about having no 
soap. I sent the little girl — ^you'd be sur- 
prised to know how handy that child is — 
to the woman who lives across the street to 
get me some soap, and while she was gone 
I made search for a vessel to mix bread in. 
Not a thing did I find that could possibly 
be used for that purpose except that bat- 
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tered old wash-pan you see there on the 
table. But with water and soap I 
scrubbed it, along with the skillet and 
griddle. 

**Next question was what was I to cook? 
We had put the provisions that did not get 
blown away into a big goods box some mer- 
chant here sent out to us for the purposa 
Well, I opened the box, and what I saw 
there was enough to make any decent 
housekeeper shed tears — ^meat, meal, flour 
and everything else all piled in together. 
] took out the whole mess except the flour 
barrel, and tried to decide on something 
for bneakf ast. I put my hand in the meal- 
box and found meal, sand, and my coffee- 
mill. Of course I could not use the meal, 
but I was proud of my coffee-mill, for I 
never expected to find it anywhere. Then 
I tried the flour barrel and found flour and 
more sand, but the flour being more closely 
packed than the meal, I thought maybe I 
could dip off the top layers and get some 
fit to use, which I did. And what do you 
think there was in the very bottom of the 
barrel, all covered up as snug as you 
pleasfeT' 
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Her visitor could not answer the ques- 
tion, so she answered it herself, **Why, 
one of my Sunday shoes, and, * * she added 
regretfully, **I have not found the other 
one yet ; but, ' * she went on, and her good- 
natured face brightened at the memory of 
the one fair spot in the day's dark experi- 
ence, **I found one can of lard sealed and 
all right. I opened that, and there was 
sausage packed in the lard. Well, I made 
biscuit dough in the wash-pan, cooked it on 
the griddle, fried sausage in the skillet, 
then scrubbed the skillet again, boiled 
more water, and made coffee. There I 
had my breakfast with no dishes to put it 
on and nowhere to spread it. But I was 
not so much put out about that, though I 
do like to have things convenient and comr 
fortable. I have always accustomed 
myself to look on the bright side of things ; 
I have to, Mr. Douglass is of such a 
gloomy turn of mind; and he is awfully 
cut up about that cyclone. 

**I own though that it looked like I was 
at my row's end; but I said to myself 
* This state of affairs is bad but it could be 
worse, ' so I just set the victuals off the fire 
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and let tliem cool. Then I called to Mr. 
Douglass and the little girl as cheerfully 
as I could, to come to breakfast. ' ' 

**It may sound unreasonable, but we all 
ate bneaMast and agreed that we never 
tasted a more satisfying meal. We felt 
thankful that we were spared to eat at all. * * 

Her caller agreed that they did have 
something for which to be thankful, and 
said that one or two meals cooked and 
served in an irregular way did not amount 
to any great inconvenience after all. 

^'liat's so,*' chimed in Mrs. Douglass, 
**and Mr. Douglass has gone now to buy 
kitchen furnishings and some house furni- 
ture too, and when we get fixed up, why I 
reckon we'll manage to get on somehow; 
but how I am ever to content myself with- 
out my chickens is more than I can tell ; or 
if I even had a cat — ^my poor old cat, that 
had kept me company so long that I miss 
it same as if it had been human, has not 
been seen since the cyclone passed. I 
know it was killed and will never be seen 
again.'' 

At this, the visitor, who really meant to 
make her visit one of consolation, thought 
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it time to put in better work and axiroitly 
shifted the conversation into channels 
more conducive to Mrs. Douglass's peace 
of mind. 

While in town making his purchases, 
Mr. Douglass took occasion to meet the 
train when it came. In his hasty inter- 
view with the conductor the latter said : 

**No, I never saw the man before he 

came on the train that morning at M . 

He put the child in my charge and told me 
to put her oflf here. I asked if there would 
be any one to meet her, and he answered 
curtly that that was no concern of mine. 
Of course I saw the truth of his assertion 
and asked no more questions. The cir- 
cumstance bore on my mind, however, and 
on the way down I pitted my wit against 
that of the child; but she seemed to have 
been an apt pupil of the man's own train- 
ing — she was as close as a steel trap and 
almost as sharp." 

Mr. Douglass completed his purchases 
and returned to his place of residence be- 
fore noon. The caller was still there, and 
insisted on their going home with her to 
dine. Nothing loth, they accepted the in- 
vitation. They came back in the after- 
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noon and busied themselves making pre- 
parations for cooking to be done, in more 
modem style than had characterized their 
morning meal. 

Next morning, Mrs. Douglass doubtless 
rose with a lighter heart, and proceeded to 
execute h^r culinary plans with an im- 
provement of method on that of the pre- 
vious morning. Her husband under the 
new environment attempted to assume a 
new role. Under the old regime he had 
never intruded his usefulness into the 
kitchen's domain. That was held saered 
to his wife's own management But this 
morning he lent his presence there, and 
meant to lend his hand to the work; but 
his wife did not care to borrow either, for 
although not famed for brilliancy of ideas, 
she was capable of opinion, which was born 
of the same quality that guides women of 
far greater scope of intellect than hers — 
that of natural intuition. She loved her 
own and guarded it jealously, therefore 
she wished not any new departure on his 
part from a lifelong habit. To her mind, 
the cyclone had already wrought damage 
enough; and with her husband operating 
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in the Mtcheii, she would be ninning the 
risk of even greater disaster than that 
The idea of such a thing, to say nothing of 
the actual iiesult, was too great a strain on 
her good nature; and after a few untimely 
efforts at helping, he decided ihat the most 
accommodating thing for him to do was to 
get out of her way. 

He withdrew to his own room, and hav- 
ing nothing to read, put in his time talking 
to the child, who was fast becoming an ob- 
ject of much interest in his household. 
Pleased at his notice, the child wa^ putting 
forth her best effort to entertain him. 
Above the sound of their conversation 
came the words **0n Jordan's stormy 
banks I stand, '* wafted to them in song. 
The man chuckled softly, and the child 
wondered what she had said that was so 
particularly funny, when **Drat the cat!*' 
aud an ear-splitting shriek from the same 
voice, though at a much higher pitch, fol- 
lowed. They both rushed in the direction 
of the sound, which was toward the 
kitchen. There they beheld the old home 
cat sitting by a pan of batter complacently 
wiping its whiskers, and Mrs. Douglass sit- 
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ting on the floor vigorously fanning her- 
self with her apron, although it was a cool 
morning. 

This tableau over, the child put in prac- 
tice her boasted accomplishment of know- 
ing how to cook, and finished cooking the 
breakfast, while the man exerted his ener- 
gies trying to quiet the nerves of his wife. 
Both made a passing success in their new- 
found duties, and presently the three were 
seated around the table as composedly as 
if nothing out of the ordinary had taken 
place. 

But they ate with indifferent relish. 
Mrs. Douglass was the first to rise from 
her plate. She deliberately collected the 
crumbs from the table and gave them to 
the cat. Her husband interpreted this act 
of hers as a token that the domestic ma- 
chinery was in a fair way for running with 
its wonted smoothness ; and with a feeling 
of relief he took his hat and left the house. 

In a short while he was seated on the 
R. F. D. wagon in company with his friend 
McAlwane. The appearance of things on 
the route was indeed desolate. The tur- 
pentine orchard, where such a short while 
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before the pines had waved their majestic 
heads in lullaby to the breeze, was now lit- 
erally covened with their fallen greatness 
lying prone upon its bosom. Houses were 
an unknown quantity; the spots where 
they had been, only heaps of wrecked tim- 
bers. Fences were laid low on the ground. 
The young com which had been just a few 
inches high was warped from its original 
growth and entirely unprotected from the 
tread of stock and cattle at large. The 
people were formulating plans for shelter 
for themselves and protection for their 
young crops; but labor was scarce, the 
supply of proper timber not equal to the 
demand, and no practical results in that 
direction were as yet in evidence. 

On arriving at his own farm Mr. Doug- 
lass talked with his tenants, advising them 
as to the bfest plan of action, aad trjdng to 
impress them with the importance of re- 
building as quickly as possible so that the 
farm work could move on in due season. 
His presence among them was like a tonic 
to the sick. It inspired new vigor into 
thfeir depressed spirits. The dilBficulties 
which before he came sefemed insurmount- 
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able, dwindled into insignificance before 
his superior intelligence, defined in a clear 
m^ethod of procedure. He was quick to see 
the effect of his guidance, and each suc- 
ceeding day found him among them, cap- 
tain to a willing crew, until the ship was 
ready to again set sail over the troubled 
waters of its course. 

Weeks had passed. Eobert Douglass's 
tenants and quondam neighbors had suc- 
ceeded in reestablishing themselves com- 
fortably at their respective posts of duty. 
The com crop had taken on new life and 
did not seem so much set back in its growth 
after all. The cotton seed was in the 
ground and farming operations, generally, 
seemed to be on the move; and yet, con- 
trary to everybody's expectations, Robert 
Douglass had made no move toward the re- 
building of his own home. Now people do 
not like to be disappointed; yet there was 
no getting around the fact, he had not ; and 
it did not seem as though he meant to re- 
build his home. Everybody's curiosity was 
piqued and everyone had his say on the 
subject. His old neighbors said that since 
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they had thought the matter over, they did 
not so much wonder, seeing that he was 
well able to own a house in town ; his new 
neighbors, that what he wanted to stay in 
town for was a wonder, seerag that his 
wife was — ^impossible anywhere in the 
world except on a farm. But it may be 
that Mr. Douglass labored under the con- 
viction that all things, however improba- 
ble, are possible. At any rate, he kept his 
own counsel, and everybody had made an 
incorrect guess as to the motive by which 
he was actuated not to rebuild his old 
home. 

When the neighbors had settled down 
into a quiet routine he told his wife one 
day to make herself ready to go out in 
town with him, to buy a supply of clothing 
for thte little girl in their home, as he ex- 
pected to put her in school as soon as she 
could be properly provided for in the way 
of clothes. And the woman who had walked 
by his side for years never dreamed that 
the education of somte one else 's child was 
a reason sufficient to debar a man's wife 
from the pleasure of raising chickens on a 
farm. 



CHAPTER V 

I 

IN WHICH PRIDE HAS A FALL 

< 

**The proof of tlie pudding is the eating 
thereof, '* aad after the cat episode Jo's 
proficiency in the art of cooking obtained 
some recognition in the minds of the two 
old people for whom, to gain admission 
into their home, she had to mannfactnre 
her own recommendation. Not that they 
yet considered her an adept in the art,— 
and her hopefulness never led her to ex- 
pect that,— but they knew enough to estab- 
lish the truth of her assertion, and this fact 
did not detract any from the hold of her 
footing in the household. The jealousy 
with which Mrs. Douglass guarded her 
own peculiar realm was not aroused by this 
display of capability on Jo's part; the 
woman's intuition, which was ever her 
safeguard, gave no warning of danger, 
and she knew she still held her station of 
honor intact. 
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When it came to the next on Jo's list of 
accomplishments there was less danger of 
trespass, or rather there was more room 
for a division of honor. Not but what Mrs. 
Douglass had good nsfe of her needle— her 
sheets and pillow-cases were hemmed as 
straight as anybody's and her sewing never 
ripped; bnt her own clothes hnng loosely 
about her. so did those of her husband if 
she madfe them; and no friend, however 
pressing the need, had ever called on her 
to fashion a garment. But after all, the 
cause may have been traced more directly 
to hfer scissors than to her needle. The 
poor woman had never experienced the 
pleasure which the making of small dainty 
garments for her children affords the fond 
mother. 

Any sweet thing in life loses Essence if 
unavailable, aod if the substance is gone 
the shadow fails to satisfy ; for this reason 
the idea of maMng clothes for a child did 
not appeal very strongly to Mrs. Douglass. 
It was more because she thought hfer hus- 
band wished it that she undertook the job; 
nor is it strange that she depended more on 
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outside help than on her own effort for suc- 
cess in the work. 

When she returned from town with her 
bundles of bright colored prints, gingham, 
and other materials included in her supply 
of goods for Jo's clothes, in her matter of 
tact way she called the child to her aad 
asked her if she could cut her own clothes. 
Jo's big eyes opened in astonishment as 
she answered : 

'*No, ma'am; Miss Jane always cut the 
clothes that aU the children at the Home 
wore." Then noticing the shadow of 
Jielptessness that was gathering on Mrs. 
Douglass's face, she added, '^But she had 
patterns, and it is not much trouble to cut 
clothes when you have patterns." 

Mrs. Douglass caught at her idea like a 
drowning man catches at a straw. Of 
course she had no patterns, but her neigh- 
bor across the street had children, and very 
probably had patterns for their clothes. 
Forthwith she called on the neighbor and 
related her tate of woe. As it happened, 
her neighbor had a child about Jo's age; 
but it also happened that said child was a 
boy. But the loan of his patterns was 
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kindly proffered, together with a few sug. 
gestions of alterations whereby th)e pat- 
terns could be successfully used for a girPs 
clothes. Mrs. Douglass gladly took the pat- 
terns and suggestions home with her, and 
both were of invaluable benefit to h^r in 
her new field of labor. 

How busy they were I Mrs, Douglass 
took the responsibility of cutting and fit- 
ting tii^ garments and Jo helped her to do 
the Slewing; and truly no two ** innocents 
abroad'^ ever had more thrilling experi- 
ences. Day after day found them diU- 
gently at the work. Mr. Douglass in all 
this labor had no share; nevertheless, he 
was much interested in it— to him it was a 
means to an end. He watched their prog- 
ress with a vigilance worthy the best of 
motives. 

Finally, he aonounced the day when 
their dressmaking task must be finished, 
**For,** said hfe, **Jo must start to school 
next Monday,** 

They were equal to his limit, and when 
the day came, such an array of clothes for 
a little girl as they had to display had 
never been seen in Union Station, or any- 
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where else, for that matter. They were in- 
deed wonderfully and fearfully made. Mrs. 
Douglass and Jo viewed their handiwork 
with pride, but to each of them the quality 
of pride was different. Mrs. Douglass's 
was of the sort that is felt when an unloved 
task gives place to something more in ac- 
cord with one 's own liking. Ah, poor Mrs. 
Douglass, how little did she realize that her 
labor in the dressmaking business had just 
begun ! As for Jo, hers was a pride com- 
posite in character. Tirst, she was proud 
that she had been given the chance to show 
that she had made no idle boast when she 
had said she could sew. Then she was ac- 
tually proud of having so many new 
clothes. In fancy she saw herself arrayed 
in the different costumes, and secretly de- 
cided which would be most becoming to her 
style of beauty, and wished in her heart 
that Miss Jane and thie children could see 
her in her new glory. Ah, poor Jo, if she 
only could have seen herself as others 
would have to see her ! Next was the pride 
she felt in the knowledge that the time was 
near at hand when she would be allowed to 
do the work she loved best of all. Then, 
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too, she knew, for quickly comes such 
knowledge to the child mind, that this 
would be a portion of labor wherein the su- 
perior advancement as compared with Mrs. 
Douglass would be hers. This last was 
particularly pleasing to her, for nothing 
tickles a child's vanity more than to know 
that it excels its elders in any kind of 
knowledge; it also glories in the oppor- 
tunity that affords the privilege of display- 
ing such knowledge, and Jo felt that her 
opportunity was now about to present 
itself. 

But ** pride goeth before a fall," and Jo 
had her fall before her opportunity of 
flaunting her superior learning in the face 
of Mrs. Douglass's illiteracy. 

A typical morning in early June marked 
the epoch of her beginning school life in 
Union Station. The sky was clear with a 
flecklfess sun, the air sweet with the fresh 
fragrance of flowers and the merry twitter 
of birds. Everything seemed in joyous ac- 
cord with her spirits as she started on her 
way to the temple of learning, firmly con- 
vinced that sh5e was in every way weU 
equipped to storm its dangers. 
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The red-headed boy of about her own age 
that lived across the street from her had 
got an inkling that the stranger girl was 
going his way that morning, aad decided to 
see what she would look like. 

He came out of his gate about the time 
she left hers, and met her at the first street 
crossing. He eyed her curiously as they 
walked along, chatting as if they had 
known each other all their lives. But by 
the time they arrived at the school he de- 
cided she did not look like anything he had 
ever seen before. 

And if she had failed to attract special 
notice on her first arrival at Union Station, 
that lack of attention was well made up for 
now as shie stood in the schoolhouse door 
with forty pairs of eyfes focused upon her 
in as maay different angles. This focus- 
ing of eyes on a new scholar was nothing 
new nor strange on the part of their own- 
ers. But what they saw on this occasion 
went far toward destroying their belief in 
the word of the wise man who said there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

A queer little figure, indeed I The cut of 
the jacket signified that its wearer was 
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rather a small boy, the cut of the sMrt, that 
it was rath^er a large girl ; while the cut of 
the figure itself was proof positive that it 
was neither of these. In the bewilderment 
of such conflicting evidence the eighty eyes 
lost th^ir focus and a confusion of blushes 
and suppressed giggles made them hunt 
another, in their books, for fear of trouble 
with their teacher. 

Instinctively, Jo felt that something was 
wrong, and was wondering vaguely if she 
could T)ossibly have made a mistake in her 
manner of sdutation, when the young girl 
teacher relieved the situation by coming 
forward and escorting her to a seat. And 
of all Union Station people who had seen 
her, it was left to this young teacher to no- 
tice at first sight anything of uncommon 
promise in the face of the child who had 
come into their midst in such aa unlooked- 
for way. 

A few kind words from the gentle-eyed 
little woman, whom Jo already knew to call 
Miss Gracfe, were sufficient to restore her 
confidence. And by the time the category 
of questions and answers usual between 
teacher and pupil on their first relationship 
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as such had been passed, these two thought 
they understood each other. 

But the term of school was drawing near 
its close and it was a difGicult matter to en- 
ter a new pupil into the classes already 
formed; so Miss Grace assigned to her 
neiw charge lessons to be recited alone. 
This alternative served to make the dis- 
tance between Jo and the other children 
the harder to spaa, and poor Jo went home 
that afternoon disappointed in the school, 
and feeling that she was a much-neglected 
little pei«on; even Billy Trowbridge, 
her ried-headed companion of the morning, 
b^d not offered to walk back with her. 
However, she bore up bravely in talking to 
Mr. aad Mrs. Douglass of her day's experi- 
ence, and they never guessed that she cried 
herself to sleep that night from sheer lone- 
liness of spirit. 

But the night's sleep did her good and 
she went back to school the next morning 
looking as bright and hopeful as though 
life held nothing for her but sunshine. 

The same eighty eyes were thrown upon 
her as she entered the door and the same 
queer feeling stole over hfer as she slipped 
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to her seat to the music of suppressed gig- 
gles ; but then the same sweet teacher bade 
her a cheery good-morning and that went 
for a good deal toward reconciling her to 
her misery. 

She was seated next to a girl about her 
own size, who had freckles on her face and 
warts on her fingers. This girl never 
spoke to her thfe day before at all. This 
morning Jo had been seated only a few 
minutes when the warty fingers wrote on a 
slate, **My name is Sally Ramsey. What's 
yours, * ' and held the slate so Jo could read. 
Encouraged at a show of sociability from 
any source, Jo smiled and whispered, * * Jo 
and Josephine, ' ' 

Miss Freckle-face whispered back: **I 
have something to teU you,*' then without 
waiting for Jo to answer she proceeded to 
say, ** Billy Trowbridge walked with me 
to school this morning, and he said he went 
to Miss Grace 'si desk after school yester- 
day and saw her list of the ones who are to 
enter the contest for the best composition 
to be read at the close of school. And he 
said that you are in the number. Did you 
knowitf 
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Jo really did not know she was in any- 
thing except her own class, but she saw 
Miss Grace coming toward them and made 
no reply. Sally saw her too, and 'expected 
none. 

That very afternoon Miss Grace read 
out the names of the girls who would be al- 
lowed to enter the contest for the best com- 
position, to be read at the close of school 
before an audience of patrons and other 
spectators, and sure enough Jo's and 
Sally's were in the number. 

Miss Grace also announced the condi- 
tions of the contest, which wene that each 
girl should write on the same subiect, 
which she herself would select for them. 
A committee consisting of patrons of the 
school should decide who had the winning 
papser, for which the writer should receive 
a prize. If any girl should beg, borrow, or 
loan help, she would not be allowed to read 
her paper and everybody would know the 
reason why. 

Many of the girls as large as Jo did not 
hear their names called from the list of 
contestants. This gave Jo some rating in 
the minds of the scholars^ for a place on 
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that list was considered to be the highest 
honor in the gift of the teaxjher; and next 
day others followed Sally's example and 
made friendly advances toward her. By 
degrees she was made to feel more at home 
among them, some even going so far as to 
ask her opinion as to who wonld be the 
lucky one in the all-important contest. 

On the day appointed for the writing, 
Miss Grace in all dignity announced * * The 
Oaf for their subject. Instantly the hon- 
ored contestaats seized paper and pencil, 
and for two long hours their energies were 
(literally) bent over their desks. 

At the expiration of the limited time, 
Jo's recitation was called, and she left hfer 
''copy'' lying on her desk. With her eyes 
on hfer teacher, Sally reached her hand over 
and got Jo's ''copy." It was the work of 
only a few minutes to copy it and replace it 
on Jo's desk. 

The much longed for day finally came 
when the school was to close, and proud 
parents had assembled there to do the oc- 
casion honor; among whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglass were conspicuous figures. The 
tedium of the morning's exercises, consist- 
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ing of lessons in spelling, reading, geog- 
raphy, grammar and arithmetic, had been 
heard and appreciated to thfe extent that 
they wfere pronounced exceedingly good. 

One honr was set apart to the enjoyment 
of a snmptnous dinner on thfe grounds, af- 
ter which the school and spectators reas- 
sembled in the house. Next on the pro- 
gram were declamations, aad the walls of 
the building resounded with the eloquence 
of many young Websters. 

During a few minutes ' fall of the curtain 
the audience preserved a hushed silence in 
breathless expectancy of the coming scene, 
the stillness broken only by the thrilling 
strains of *' Dixie Land*' from a fiddle and 
bow in the hands of Buck McAlwane, who 
had put a substitute on his route that day 
so that he himself could lend importance to 
this occasion by the honor of his presence 
and hisi music. 

Thte music ceased and twelve young girls 
seated in a row on the stage met the gaze 
of the audience. Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these girls. 
Each one held a sheet of foolscap paper 
tied with an elaborate bow of ribbon the 
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color of the dress she wore, whatever that 
happened to be. Each in turn read her 
composition, and was followed by animated 
cheers from the audience. Jo was last on 
the line and Sally was next to her. When 
Sally's name was called she rose from her 
chair, took a few steps to reach the cfenter 
of the stage, made her bow and read : 

'*THE CAT. 

** There have been cats ever since the 
time of Noah. Then there were only two 
cats in all the world, and they enjoyed but 
few privileges, for they had nothing to do 
but to guard two rat holes. 

'*But the cat family has increased won- 
derfully since then, until now it is known 
all over the earth. But different kinds of 
cats inhabit different places. 

**The pole-cats live about the north and 
south poles. It is cold there and cats are 
not supposed to sleep in the sun for six 
months at a time. 

* * The wild cats live in the woods. Their 
chief occupation is to kill chickens and 
other useful animals and eat them. It is a 
pity that they are in the world at all. 
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**The fish-cats live in the water. They 
too are blood-thirsty in their nature, and 
havte been known to swallow little fishes 
alive ; but they also are useful aoimalsy as 
they make good food for mau. 

**But the most useful of all cats is the 
house-cat. Man does not eat the house-cat, 
but he allows it more privUeges than any 
of the others, and that is why it is the most 
useful, for man in a general way doesn't 
allow things to go on unless he derives 
some benefit from them. 

** Women who have no children some- 
times dote on their housJe-cat. Such women 
are bound to see trouble, for the house-cat 
is liable to come back even when one has 
every reason to think it is dead. To sfee 
anything that is come back from the dead 
will make a woman have a fit. 

"I don't care much for cats." 

Hearty applause followed this extraor- 
dinary essay, and SaUy took her seat, a 
look of glad triumph on her face. 

If thfe audience had not been so intently 
interested in what Sally was reading it 

5 
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conld have seen that the emotians she was 
awakening in Jo were none of the pleasant- 
est. By turns her face grfew white, then 
red, and when her name was called, with 
mnch embarrassment of manner she f oimd 
the center of the stage, made her bow and 
said: ' 

"the oat.*' 

A flood of tears was all that followed, 
and the poor child took her seat in blinded 
darkness, behind a qnick curtain. 

Sally had read Jo's composition word 
for word ; but the committee was ignorant 
of this fact, and Miss Sally Eamsey bore 
off the coveted prize. 



CHAPTEE VI 

IN WHICH BBUBEN HAS HIS SAY 

"I tell you what I like de bes', 
'Lionsr erbout knee-deep In June, 
I like to Jes' erlt out an' res' 
An' not to work at no thin' else." 

— James Whltcomb Riley. 

When they retumled home that afternoon 
the Douglasses found an unexpected occu- 
pant there. 

Mr®. Douglass entered her kitchen and 
saw a great pile of stove-wood in the cor- 
ner, a brisk fire burning in the stove, and 
all the buckets filled with fresh water. Fol- 
lowing so closely upon her dismay at Jo's 
failure, this show of a fairy at play struck 
her less forcibly perhaps than it otherwise 
would have done. But she satisfied herself 
with the reflection that wonders would 
never cease, went to her room, and donned 
her every-day dress and cook apron. 

When she returned to the kitchen her 
husband soon came in also, followed by an 
old colored man, who without any ado said : 
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'*An* dis is de new Mistus, ehT Well, 
Miss, I libed wid de ale boss heali year® 
ago, an* arter wanderin' ober dis on- 
frien'ly worP so long, I'se comfe back ter 
en' my days wid him. He say he wiU take 
me back ^vidin' it is Agreeable wid you. 
'Mittin* dat I is gittin' ole, I ^ow dat 1*11 
be able ter do good sarvice *roiin* white 
folks a long time yit. * * 

He paused a momfent for her to reply, 
but she made no answer, and he put in 
again: **I use ter be de ole Miss's right- 
haa* man, an* maay's de time I*se heam 
her say ter de quality dat she wouldn't 
know how ter keep house widout Efeuben. ' ' 

This was the prevailing stroke on his 
part, and Mrs. Douglass replied : 

**I never go contrary to Mr. Douglass's 
wishes, and if he sees fit to employ you to 
work here, I have nothing to say against 
it." 

The old negro gave an appealing look to 
Mr. Douglass, and thfe latter said : 

**Well, judging from that pile of stove- 
wood, I think there is pretty good work in 
Reuben yet, and no doubt we will find it 
convenient to have him around." 
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That settled the question, and from that 
time Reuben was installed man-of -all-work 
about the place. 

The continued presence of the old darky 
in the household proved to be a factor of 
interest in Jo^s life there. She always felt 
'that it was a condescension on Mr. Doug- 
lass's part to notice her at all. She was 
comfortable in Mrs. Douglass's company, 
but never greatly entertained. The old 
negro's humbte demeaaor and droll phi- 
losophy appealed to her sympathy and af- 
forded a form of relief to the monotony of 
her life, so she often took occasion to listen 
to him talk. And he had the strong char- 
acteristic of his race of the old regime, that 
of loving to be in the company of white 
children. He took an especial delight in 
talking to Jo, naturally supposing her to 
be the daughter of Mr. Douglass. 

One afternoon, a few days after his ar- 
rival, he was seated in the shade of the 
house on the back door steps, lazily smok- 
mg his corn-cob pipe. Jo happened to be 
passing that way, and he made bold to be- 
gin conversation. 
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**I declax', chile/' he said, "you 'minds 
me so much of yer sister; 'ceptin' de color 
ob yer ha'r an' eyes, you's as much alak as 
two peas. She liad yaller ha'r an' blue 
eyes lak yer pa, aa' I guess you must o' 
took dfe color o' youm from yer ma." 

Jo looked at him in surprise. 

* * Why, Uncle Reuben, what are you say- 
ing! I have not any sister." 

**You habn'tl Well, you did hab one. 
Habn't dey eber tole you erbout Miss 'Liz'- 
beth?" he asked, his look 6f surprise out- 
rivaling h^rs. Then, without giving her a 
chance to reply, he went on, **But dere's 
no 'countia' fur de stubbornness o' white 
folks, 'specially o' smart white folks lak 
yer pa. Why, chile, lemme see, it's been 
nigh on ter fifteen year ago. Yer sister 
'Liz 'beth wuz de fines ' young 'oman in all 
de kentry. Yer pa didn't lib erbout heah 
den ; he had an illegant home f urder up de 
kentry among de quality. But none o' dem 
didn't outshine Miss 'Ldz'beth Douglass. 
An' beaux, my! Dey sho' did come from 
fur an' near, an' dem fur an' near beaux 
wuz whut fetch de trouble to de Douglass 
fambly. 
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^^Miss 'Liz'beth: wuz de onlies' chile dey 
had den an^ dey natur^ly sot a let o' stare 
by hfer. To make er long story short, 
Marse Robert wanted Miss 'liz'beth to 
marry yonng 'Squire Evans whose Ian' 
j 'ined his 'n, an' Miss 'Ldz'beth she wanted 
ter marry a young feller who wuz holdin' 
er school at whut dey called de ole fieP 
'cadfemy. 

**Toung Evans sho' wuz a beau wuth 
haviQ', 'ka'se he had lots o' Ian' an' other 
prop'ty. But it didn't take prop'ty ter fill 
Miss 'Liz'beth's eye. If 'Fessor Fieldin' 
had any prop 'ty 'tall nobody in dem parts 
neber seed any signs ob it; but he had 
what wuz more to Miss 'Liz'beth's notion, 
illegant manners and high book-1 'armn '. I 
wuz libin' wid de fambly den an' natur'ly 
seed how things wuz agwine. Marse Rob- 
ert forbid 'Fessor Fieldin' to come to his 
house an' Miss 'liz'beth 'fused to keep 
comp'ny wid 'Squire Evans any mo'. 
Things went on from bad to wuss. Miss 
'liz'beth got to dfe p'int dat she wouldn't 
go nowhar ner 'ceive no comp'ny at home. 
Us niggers thought she wuz gwine ter pine 
erway an' die, but shfe didn't. One moon- 
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light night in de wintertime eberybody on 
de place went ter bed as usual, an' nex' 
momin' Miss 'liz'beth cum up missin^ 
She lef ' a note sayin' dat ef her pa would 
forgive 'er an ' welcome 'er back when she 
wuz Mrs. Fieldin' she w;ould come, other- 
wise he would neber hear from her agen. 
Dat an' a lovin' good-by to her ma wuz all. 

**Po' ole Miss, ef I lib ter be a hundred, 
I won't furgit her white fat^ as she read 
dat letter. Wid a scared look she ast Marse 
Robert what he wuz gwine ter do. *Do 
nothinV he stormed, *but drap her out o' 
my life f ureber ! ' 

* * Ole Miss had not libed wid Mars^e Rob- 
ert fur twenty years fur nothin', an' she 
knowed 'twan't no use ter argufy de case 
wid him. Bein' already on de way wid de 
gallopin ' consumption she took ter her bed, 
an' nfeber riz from it tweU arter she died. 

**De neighbors blamed Marse Robert 
consider 'bly wid hfer death. Dey said she 
broke her heart erbout him an' Miss 'Liz'- 
beth; gibin' de reason dat it wuz onchris- 
tiaa-like fur him ter be so hard on Miss 
'liz 'beth. Dey said he had no good 'scuse 
fur it sence he had neber made any great 
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fortnne hisse'f, an' alius did hab a han- 
kerin' arter book-Pamin' too. 

**But Marse Robert didn't pay any 'ten- 
lion ter what anybody said. But arter ole 
Miss died, he 'peared ter git res 'less an' 
dissat'sfied an' fust news we niggers 
knowed, he'd sold out lock, stock, an' bar'l 
an' we had tfer scatter. Ob course, do', I 
thought he had made it up wid Miss 'Liz'- 
beth bef ' now ; but if you don't know you 
eber had er sister, he sholy hain't done it." 

During this recital Jo's conscience told 
her that she was listening to forbidden se- 
cHets; but she was so thunderstruck at 
what she was hearing that she could not 
find a place to tell the old negro to hush 
until now, when she said: 

**Do hush, Uncle Reuben; you are doing 
wrong to tell me all that. You are mis- 
taken as to who I am. I am not Mr. Doug- 
lass 's child." 

But Uncle Reuben did not hush. 

**Tou ain't I An' ain't Miss Douglass 
yer ma nuther?" he asked with vehement 
interest. 

**No," she answered, *^Mrs. Douglass is 
not my ma either." 
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**Well, who air you denr^ he asked in 
great astonishment. 

None of the cross-qnestioning to which 
she had been subjected since she left the 
Home had befen so confusing to Jo as this 
plain question propounded by a simple old 
negro. She hesitated long enough to col- 
lect herself and then avoided a direct an- 
swer by saying : 

^*I am a stranger herfe. I am just stay- 
ing awhile with Mr. and Mrs. Douglass.'' 

**Am dat so? Well, sence yer tole me, 
it's plain ter see dat you an' de Missus 
don't b'long ter 'zactly de same class o' 
white folks." 

Beuben also had another characteristic 
strong in his race, a superior contempt for 
* * po ' white trash, ' ' an epithet applied to all 
white people not included in the ideal 
**quality." 

Instinctively he assigned Mrs. Douglass 
to that despisfed class, but he respected her 
position if not her personality, and seeing 
that Jo did not understaad his meaning, 
he went on : 

*^ 'Course de Missus is all right, else 
Marse Robert neber would o ' married her ; 
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but abe ain't lak yon, an' she is as different 
from ole Miss as a dray boss is difif'rent 
from a race-hoss. 

**01e Miss sho' wnz a high stepper. 
Good Lord! How de times do change, an' 
de people wid 'em. Marse Robert use' ter 
lib wid er wife dat rattled de pianny keys 
an' now 'e libs wid one dat rattles de din- 
ner dishes." Then in a meditative tone, 
**An' niggers change too; but I calc'late 
dat it is not natnr' so much as de road one 
has 'ter trabel dat works de change wid 
both white an' black, 'specially wid de ole. 

*^Take myse'f fnr adzample. At dfe time 
o' s 'render I wnz a yonng nigger an' had 
no idee o' de 'cissitudes o' life, didn't know 
nothin' but ter do whut de white folks said. 
Didn't eben hafter think erbout whar my 
victuals an' clo'es wuz ter come from. It 
wnz as easy as fallin' off o' a greasy log 
ter fool de white folks, an' make 'em think 
I wuz workin' all de time when I wuzn't 
workin' any o' de time hardly. Oh me, I 
wuz happy den an' didn't know it. 

**I worked wid my white folks awhile an' 
dey paid mfe fur it. Dat looked lak I wuz 
a 'doin' purty well, but I didn't had sense 
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enough ter know it. So I bargained wid 
anudder white man fur forty acres o' lan^ 
aa^ a mule, not thinkin^ o^ de 'sponsibiPty 
o' ownin^ prop'ty. 

^^Lak a hoss in de dark I stumbled on. I 
put a mor^gige on de Ian' an' de mule, ter 
git 'visions ter run de crop on. An' den 
at de en ' o ' de fust year when my 'spenses 
wuz paid I owed mo' dan I did at de 'gin- 
nin' o' it. 

**An' den I wuz lak a hoss in a bog, I 
couldn't go back'ards ner I couldn't go 
for'ards without help. So I got anudder 
white man ter 'vance me er little monfey, 
an' give 'im ter mor'gige on my prop'ty 
too, not knowin' it wuz agin de law ter put 
mo' dan one mor'gige on one piece o' 
prop'ty. Dere I stood in de middle o' a 
three-sided dilemmy, wid one white man a 
howlin' at me from one side an' anudder 
one howlin' from anudder side, an' de law- 
yers a howliu' from de uddter side, all 
tryin' ter git my prop'ty; au' I wanted it 
too, so dat put if in a four-Bided dilemmy. 
An' dere's no tellin' whut would o' become 
o' it aa' me too ef Marse Robert hadn't o' 
paid de trouble out. I 'members mighty 
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wfell o' hearin' him tell de lawyers how he 
wuz gwine ter make er square deal out o^ a 
f onr-sided dilemmy. 

*^He took me back home an' paid me, 
mostly ter wait on ole Miss, an' I stayed 
dere mitil he sold out. 

** 'Bout dat time dfe niggers wuz a talkin' 
wild erbout de monstrous sight o' money 
dat could be made on de turpentine farms. 
Eph, dat's my boy, had went ter Fluridy 
ter a turpentine farm. De niggers kep' 
tellin' me Eph wuz a gittin' rich, cuttin' 
turpentine boxes, an' 'sistin' dat de thing 
fur me ter do wuz ter go an' lib wid him. 
I had my s'picions erbout big fortunes a 
runnin' out o' pine trees, an' my jedgmfent 
was agin' Eph er bein' able ter ketch one 
eben ef dtey wuz a runnin' out by de whole- 
sale; but he wuz my chile, an' I had no- 
whar else in perticular ter go ter, so I 
'cided an' went ter him. 

* * Good God ! Ef my ha 'r hadn 't 'ave bin 
white when I went der'e whut I saw would 
o' turned it. De niggers in Afficy sho'ly 
ain't no mo' heathenish dan dem on dat 
turpentine farm. Sich a drinkin', swearin', 
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card-playin^ set ought not ter be talked er- 
bout ter years lak youm. 

**Aii* Eph wuz no better dan de res' o* 
dem; he didn^t treat me wid no mo* *spect 
dan ef I hadn't er bin his daddy. It didn't 
take me long ter see dat weren't no fit plac^ 
fnr a decent nigger (wid all dem outlandish 
ways, dey had ter work lak rip). So I lef ' 
dere an' hab bin looMn' fur an easy place 
ofif an' on eber sence. 

^^But I'se seen lots o' trouble on 'count 
o' my raisin'. When I happened ter git in 
wid good white folks, I didn't min' waitin' 
on 'em, lak I alius wuz use ter. But de 
young generation o' niggers has done out- 
growed dat. Dey think dey is done too 
good ter work fur white folks. An' some 
o' dere haids is so swelled beka'se dey has 
got a little book-1'amin' in 'em dat dey 
think dat dey is plum' ahead o' de white 
folks, in de way o' feddication. I ain't got 
no book-1'amin' at all but I got better 
sense dan dat. An' dey wuz constantly 
p'intin' de finger o' scorn at me beka'se I 
didn 't take up wid dere idees. But I hain 't 
neber seted dat dere book-1'amin' done me 
any good, an' I 'spects ter stan' by de ones 
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dat Stan's by me. So heah I is^ an' lieali I 
means ter stay wid Marse Bobert as long 
as he will let me. " 

**Wliy, Uncle Eeuben, you don't sfeem to 
have changed so much after all. You still 
say ^Marse Robert,' and are willing to 
serve him as you did in the old times, " vol- 
unteered Jo. 

"Dat's de p'int I'se tryin' ter 'rive at. 
O' course I has ter kind o' stick ter my 
color, an' it's natur'l ter want ter hab er 
'spectable standin' wid yo' own race o' 
people; an' when I is in de comp'ny o' 
niggers, in speakin' o' Marse Robert I sez 
Mr. Douglass, an' lets on lak I occupies de 
place o' oberseer, 'stid o' sarvant on his 
premises. An' it looks ter me lak it's plain 
ter see dat de change in me is not so much 
natur' as de road I has ter trabel; an' I 
calc'late it's purty much de same condition 
wid Marse Robert too." 

This rejoinder put Jo to thinking again 
of the Douglasses, and reminded her that 
both she and Reuben were losing time from 
thteir duties to them. She cut short their 
conversation by hinting as much to the old 
darky. 
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**Dat^s sho' ter be de trufe/^ lie a^eed, 
and rising reluctantly he shuffled off 
toward the wood-pile^ all unconscious that 
his rambling talk had furnished much food 
for Jo*s reflection. 



CHAPTER Vn 

IN WHICH THEBB ABE BBIGHTENING PBOS- 
PEGTS FOB MOBE THAlf ONB 

The days passed, and liffe in the Doug- 
lass household went on in the serenity of 
its way. By degrees Jo overcame her feel- 
ing of loneliness there. After her humili- 
ating experience at school and her ac- 
quaintance with Reuben her common sense 
told her that Mr. and Mrs. Douglass were 
her best friends ; and she tried to cultivate 
a congenial disposition toward them. Be- 
sides, she had written to Miss Jane, and 
secretly delivered the letters into the hands 
of the carrier, as she had been instructed 
to do before leaving the Home. To these 
she had received short, polite replies, but 
they were utterly lacking in the tenderness 
that had characterized the relation between 
her and her former guardian. Further- 
more, these unsatisfactory missives showed 
plainly on thfeir face that a continued cor- 
6 
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respondenoe was not expected and would 
not be appreciated* This was a bitter dis- 
appointment to her^ bnt it tangbt her a les- 
son at an early age that many find diffi- 
cult to learn in a lifetime— that for tmfe 
happiness one mnst depend more on self 
than on others, thereby forcing untoward 
environment to yield its barriers to the 
pressure of onfe's own all-powerful spirit 
effort. 

In teaching Jo this lesson, Miss Jane's 
relinquishment of interest in her did not 
tend to make her seek the acquaintance of 
people; and when she found a new ac- 
quaintance she did not court it as in the 
case of Beuben, but it was thrust upon her 
because it was a part of her environment. 
A case in point was the acquaintance that 
quickly ripened into friendship with Susan 
McGrudter, a dressmaker. 

Susan and her old mother lived together 
rather on the outskirts of Union Station. 
They lived alone, unless a red cow could be 
called company. At any rate, they had a 
cow which evidently did not regard thtem as 
company sufficient unto her; for she went 
browsing around their neighbors' homes 
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so habitually that she was a character fa- 
miliarly known by all Union Station. Even 
Mrs. Douglass^ as secluded a home body as 
ever lived, kutew this cow, and knew it to 
her sorrow. 

One day on her round of foraging the 
cow stayed longer than usual about the pal- 
ings of Mrs. Douglass ^s garden. Her eyes 
changed from mild to eager, then a reader 
of kiue character could have seen a look of 
longing settle in their depths, which in turn 
gave place to one of fixed determination; 
then with fore-hoofs above her head she 
lifted herself into the air, scaled the paling 
heights and landed right in the middle 
ground of Mrs. Douglass 's choicest vegeta- 
bles. A few moments she enjoyed herself 
thus, with no one to molest or make hfer 
afraid. But there came a time when there 
was one to molest but who found it difl&- 
cult to make her afraid. 

Mrs. Douglass,' ordinarily the least sus- 
picious of persons, seated in her room sow- 
ing, heard the faint echoes of a continual 
crunching of jaws. Something whispered 
her to trace the sound to its origin, and 
dropping her work without regard to her 
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usual systematic manner of placing it 
away, shfe went to a window and beheld the 
dread cow Uterally nipping her finest gar- 
den plants in the bud. With a rapidity in- 
credible to relate, Mrs. Douglass gave a cry 
of dismay and rushed to the scene of de- 
stmction, calling at thfe top of her voice for 
Jo and then for Reuben. 

Jo dutifully came to her aid, but Reuben 
was out of hearing, and stayed out until the 
cow was on her way home. 

Mrs. Douglass, armed with a hoe, and Jo 
with a yard broom, strongly insisted on the 
recapitulation of the enemy, but every inch 
of ground was hotly contested before the 
skirmish was over and the usurper 
routed. Then they had no prison walls 
sufficient to hold their captive, and feared 
to set her free lest she nmke another attack 
and thte battle be to fight again. 

The question was, what should be done 
with her. Jo answered it by saying, **I*11 
drive her home,'' and suiting the deed to 
the word she started toward Susan McGru- 
der's home, with the lied cow in front of 
her, 
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It was not the hour of the cow's usual 
home-comingy and force of habit was 
strong with her, but with the aid of vigor- 
ous urging on the part of the yard broom, 
Jo managed to keep her on the move. 

On the way she was accosted by Buck 
Mc Al wane : 

**Hi, little one, whose cow is that, and 
what are you going to do with her, this 
time of day?'' 

**It's Miss McGruder's, and I'm taking 
her home. ' ' 

**Isthatso? Well, I did you a good turn 
once, didn't I?" 

**Yes, sir," Jo answered. 

**And one good turn deserves another, 
don't it?" 

**Yes, sir," she answered again. 

* * Then, when you get there, tell the mis- 
tress that Mr. Mac still carries the mail 
and wouldn't object to finding a letter in it 
for himself, once and occasionally. ' ' 

Jo's big eyes gave him a searching look 
as he continued, **You did not know that 
I'm a widow, did you?" with a sly wink. 

The wink was lost on Jo and she said 
rather bluntly, it must be owned : 
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**You are not That's a word applied to 
women only. Possibly, though, yon are a 
widower. ' ' 

**Hi, yon mnst 'ave been rubbing up 
against a grindstone since that last day at 
school. ' ' 

His thrust went home, but Jo preserved 
a steady bearing as he continued: ^^Have 
it your way though^ if you like, but it 
amounts to the same thing at last. It 
m^aus that I have been married but I am 
not married now, don't itf 

**Yes, sir,'' more politely this time. 

**Then, don't forget to deliver my mes- 
sage," and with a grin on his face as near 
foxy in its expression as his honest coun- 
tenance could assume, h^ bade her good-by. 

Arrived at her destination, Jo explained 
to the trim little woman, who greeted her 
at the door, the how of her unexpected visit 
by sayiDg : 

**Your cow broke into Mrs. Douglass's 
garden and I have come to bring her home ; 
we were afraid she would hurt herself from 
overeating." 

Susan adjusted her glasses, scanned Jo 
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over, screwed her siLaxp little face into a 
close smile and said : 

**I^ni sure you are very kind. Won^t 
you come in and rest awhile!*^ 

Jo's limbs really needed rest and shle 
gladly accepted iie invitation so gra- 
ciously given. The cow's home-bringing 
was not always accompanied with such a 
I>olite manner of delivery, and Susan felt 
encouraged to say : 

^'I hope my cow did no great damage to 
the garden!'* her questioning voice deny- 
ing the assertion of her words. 

Jo wriggled, but was constrained to an- 
swer: 

**No, ma'am, not so very much; she only 
knocked off a few palings, but sh^ did eat 
lots of the vegetables ; and if I were you I 
would not allow her to have more to eat to- 
day." 

Susan's lips puckered to frame a reply, 
but Jo was too quick for her and she has- 
tily put in : 

**0h, Miss McGruder, I was about to 
forget to tell you, but I met a gentleman on 
my way here, who sent you a message." 
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Snsan axched her eyes, glasses and all. 
Jo interpreted her wish aad proceeded: 

**He said tell you that he still carries the 
mail and would not object to finding a let- 
ter for himself, once and occasionally/^ 

Susan, all this while, true to her business 
instincts, had been taMng Jo's measure, so 
to speat The queer little figure on which 
she looked was th^e same apparition that 
had appeared before the forty pairs of 
eyes on that memorable first day at school. 
To Susan's trained eye its garments were 
at once too long and too short for her 
measurement. This disparity between the 
real and ideal shocked Susan's sensitive 
nerves. Besides, Susan was not a chicken, 
she was forty if she was a day ; and when 
single ladies of that age receive a message 
like the one Jo had just delivered to Susan 
it is more than likely to excite emotions 
which perhaps have lain dormant for years. 

In Susan's case this emotional strain 
and the nervous shock occasioned by Jo's 
entrance into her home, to say nothing of 
her chagrin at the news of the cow's mis- 
demeanor, sufficed to make h)er face turn 
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flaming red, a thing which it was not in the 
habit of doing. 

In such a state of confusion she could 
hardly have been held responsible if her 
words and her inmost thought had been 
somewhat at variancie; but Susan was of 
the true metal, and her heart did not belie 
her tongue as she answered : 

**Why, my dear little girl, you are just 
too kind, and I must in some way repay 
your goodness. I am a dressmaker and 
will make you a dress free of charge if you 
will allow me. * ^ 

She could not have expressed herself 
more agreeably to Jo, not if she had given 
thie subject a yearns study. For after all 
her pride in them, the cause of her uncom- 
fortable reception at school had dawned on 
Jo's mind, aad since then the wearing of 
her new clothes was a sore trial to her. Sh5e 
hailed the hope of a change with delight, 
and her face visibly brightened as she re- 
plied: 

**0f course, ma'am, I should be glad to 
allow you, but Mrs. Douglass has just 
made me a supply of dresses and I don't 
know—'' 
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In pity Susan interrupted her : 

^^Ah, if that^s the case, perhaps I could 
maJie some alterations in the ones you 
have, that would give them a better fit. 
For instance, that waist you have on could 
be taken up here and let out tiiere, and 
much be added to the proper set of it. Be- 
ing a dressmaker, I understand such work 
better than those who have never sewed 
for children at all, and I'll spfeak to Mrs. 
Douglass about it/' Then as an after- 
thought she added, **You forgot to tell me 
that gentleman's name." 

In spite of her regard for good manners, 
Jo's face wreathed itself into a smile, as 
sh^e said : 

**Ah, Miss McC^ruder, it is not necessary 
to tell you the name of the mail-carrier, 
honest now, is it?" 

Her smile was reflected on Susan's face, 
and when the two parted company they 
Were good friends, both busy with happy 
thoughts. 

Susan's life-work had put her in close 
touch with human nature from many points 
of view. She had been benefited by her 
experience to the extent that she knew how 
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to display her ideas in a light that would 
make her unwary listeners recognize them 
as their very own. Relative to Jo*s dresses, 
she represented to Mrs. Douglass that she 
felt herself under such great obligation to 
her about the cow, and hinted her method 
of fulfilling it in such a foroeful though 
delicate way, that she had no difficulty in 
convincing Mrs. Douglass of the sincerity 
of her motive, and that good woman looked 
forward to the transfiguration of Jo*s ap- 
pearance almost as eagerly as did Jo her- 
self. 

When the summer vacation was over, 
and Miss Gracfe reopened her sdiool, Jo 
was among the first to be enrolled among 
her pupils; and this time she not only had 
the pride of knowing that she was properly 
attired, but she also had the pleasure of 
seeing that others kn^ew it too. 

Experience had taught her that the light 
in which others beheld her had something 
to do with the comfort of her feelings; 
and the admiring glances she received as 
she entered the school-room were not lost 
on her. She greeted them with a smile, 
and sought out her same seat n^xt to Sally. 
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She was content to wipe out old scores and 
begin anew. 

But such is the difference between inno- 
cence and guilt that Sally could not recip- 
rocate Jo's frank smile; instead, she threw 
her eyes to the floor and moved as far away 
from Jo as she could not to move her seat 
entirely. 

Miss Grace formed her classes and put 
Jo and Sally in the same studies ; but Sally 
did not seiem to think that a reason for her 
to be more gracious toward Jo and when 
recess came Sally was still as cold as ever. 

All the others treated Jo as one of them- 
selves, which made Sally's offishness the 
more noticeable, and many were the con- 
jectures as to what was the matter with 
Sally. Finally, one Miss Pert exclaimed, 
**I know; Sally is jealous because Billy 
Trowbridge said that Jo was the prettiest 
girl at Sunday-school yesterday!" 

What Sally might have said to this was 
never known, for at this juncture the bell 
rang for books and the scholars went to 
their lessons, none of them the wiser as to 
what was the matter with Sally except Jo 
and Sally herself. 
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But ** murder will out,'' and time soon 
gave an opportunity for others to see Sally 
as she saw herself. It happiened on the 
first examination day. Her class was 
given a list of questions to answer and a 
prize offered to the one who should write 
them out correctly. Sally now sat as near 
Jo as possible. Stealthily shfe overlooked 
Jo's work as she put it on the tablet and 
as stealthily transcribed it to her own. 
Now it somehow occurred that Billy 
Trowbridge's eyes rested on the two girls, 
whfen in truth they should have been rest- 
ing on his work. He saw Sally's maneu- 
vers, and instantly his hand went up and 
he piped out so all could hear; 

**Miss Grace, Sally is stealing from Jo's 
copy." 

AU eyes were now focused on Sally. 
Her teacher forced her to own or deny 
Billy's accusation, and the evidence being 
so plain against her, with shamefacedness 
she had to own it. She was worse stigma- 
tized than she could possibly have been by 
wearing unseemly clothes, and to make her 
disgrace the harder to bear, Miss Pert said 
aloud^ 
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**Yes, and I know now how Sally won 
the prize on that cat composition.^' 

This was too much for Sally, and she 
burst out crying. And when recess came 
that day Jo was the only onfe that had a 
kind word for the unhappy girl. In tears 
Sally called Jo her best friend, and said 
that she had that day learned a tesson 
from which she would never forget to 
profit. 




CHAPTEE Vm 

IN WHICH THBBB ABB MOONLIGHT, MUSIC, 

ET CETEBA 

It was another ideal June day. Within 
the red schoolhouse was assembled an 
audience in joyous anticipation of an inter- 
esting occasion. 

There, conspicuous in the crowd, was 
Mr. Douglass, not quite so hale, but pre- 
senting pretty much the same appearance 
as he did six years before, when we first 
made his acquaintance. By his side was 
his wife looking considerably older than 
she did, but looking better for all that. 
Time had used a refining process in delin- 
eating her features, which still beamed 
with exceptional good nature. Her 
clothes were still common in texture but 
harmonized in color, owing to Jo*s dis- 
criminating eye in selecting tte material; 
and fit her form to a nicety, owing to 
Susan's skill in cutting and making them. 
Near her was Susan herself, as trim as 
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ever, but she is Mrs. McAlwane now, and 
the dignity becomes her well. By her side 
sat Buck McAlwane, still mail-carrier, but 
whom thfe progress of the times had rele- 
gated from his position on the stage with 
his fiddle to one in the audience with his 
wife. 

Mr. Douglass deported himself with 
quiet dignity. The two ladies exchanged 
significant glances thfe while they chatted 
of the merits and demerits of their respec- 
tive **children,'' each giving the other to 
understand that no real mother ever felt 
graver responsibility in rearing her child 
than they assumed in the bringing up of 
the ones intrusted to their cane. McAl- 
wane 's interest was divided between their 
conversation and thoughts of the inade- 
quacy of piano music to thrill the hearts of 
an assemblage, as compared with the glori- 
ous worth of a fiddle in the hands of one 
that could bring out the good there was in 
it; that one being idealized in his imagi- 
nation as no other personage than himself. 

Six years' lapse of time had wrought 
change in the school building and in the 
method of teaching the **young idea,'* as 
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well as to the peopte interested in the 
sohooPs general development. A wing 
had been adde^ to the building. A man 
now occupied ttie principal's chair, white 
Miss Grace was only a competent assistant. 
Step by step these two had left behind the 
old-time manner of classification, for which 
the name of text-books was legion ; and as 
nearly as possibte, with their limited f aciU- 
ties, merged the school into a graded one, 
with a uniform system of text-books. But 
as a final test of progress in study they had 
found nothing better to the purpose than 
the time-honored way of original fessay- 
writing for girls, and declamations for 
boys. 

Again the time had come for this test. 
The curtain finally rolled up from before 
the stage, disclosing to view a row of girls 
and boys who represented thte highest 
grade in the school. 

And who was the tall, elegant-looking 
girl with the great dark eyes and brown 
wavy hair? Ah, that was Jo, almost a 
young lady now, and looking every inch of 
one, with her rich mass of hair coiled on 
7 
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top of her head and hfer dainty white dress 
dropping almost to the floor. Her intelli- 
gent face, even more clear-cut than of old, 
betokened no fear of being seen in other 
than the most advantageous light. Behold 
her in the might of her serenity sitting 
there, holding a paper the reading of which 
would graduate her from school life in 
Union Station. 

And who was the short plump girl, with 
bright hair — ^it would be unpardonable to 
call it red— sitting next to Jo? Could that 
be Sally! It was non^e other, although 
there were no warts on her soft hands, no 
freckles on her fair face. Sally herself 
was the artist who made her own picture 
without these aunoying axjcessories, and 
thfere is no need of telling her course of 
study on that line of work. There was the 
picture, and very agreeable to look at, with 
its smiling face reveling in an honesty of 
expression, surprising in its genuineness 
to evfen her own mother. Her hair also 
rested becomingly on top of her head, and 
her dress almost touched the floor. She too 
held a paper in her hand, and would have 
felt no twinge of conscience had sh^ been 
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asked whether the thoughts thereon were 
original. 

Passing less interesting ones without 
query, who was the manly looking youth 
whose vfery attitude signified a person of 
special importance, notwithstanding the 
fact that his hair was red! Why, that was 
Billy Trowbridge, the head boy in the 
school now. He it was whom his class 
had elected to deliver the valedictory. But 
his class called him Tom now, and Tom 
sitting thene found no more interesting 
place on which to rest his eyes than the 
other end of the stage where Jo and Sally 
were sitting. 

This time there was no break in the pro- 
gram. Each girl, as ker name was called, 
appeared in the center of the stage and 
entertained her audience with a flow of her 
own ideas; likewise eaxjh boy made Ms 
declamation; and all acquitted themselves 
with credit to the minds of those person- 
ally interested in them. If there was a 
counter-current of opinion as to which one 
surpassed all others in point of excellence, 
it did. not assum^e unpleasant proportions, 
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and the rendition of that part of the day's 
program was satisfactory to all concerned. 

All soon took their departure, the 
patrons and friends of the school well con- 
tent to enjoy the night's rest of which they 
felt in need, being somewhat ^exhausted 
physically and mentally from their part of 
the exercises. Not so with the scholars 
themselves— to them the most interesting 
feature of the occasion was still to come; 
and at an early hour in the evening, with 
proper chaperones, they again repaired to 
the red schoolhouse to enjoy the (to them) 
social fevent of the season— the entertain- 
ment given at the close of school in honor 
of its pupils. 

"Whether in university or college halls, in 
city or district schools, few things in life 
of a social nature afford more exquisite 
pleasure to their participants than pupils 
enjoy in each othfer's company at the close 
of a session. Whether or not wealth, ele- 
gance, or culture are there does not matter. 
If the leading elements, moonlight, music, 
and last but not least, girls and boys are 
there, it is a scene of happiness. 
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For this all-important function Union 
Station boys had made their * * dates ' * days 
or even weeks in advance. The moon was 
in the proper phase, and music in plenty by 
the town's string band. Buck McAlwane 
was happy too, for he and his fiddle were 
there in all their glory (he and Mrs. McAl- 
wane were on the chaperoning party). 
The hall was lighted with kerosene 
lamps — ^humble vessels, to be sure, but they 
served their purpose well. 

Bill Trowbridge entered a little later 
than the others, with Jo by his side. 
Proudly he escorted her to a seat, for weU 
he knew that not a boy there but would 
have given half a fortune to occupy 
his position. Freely he and Jo indulged 
in the amusements of the evening, BilPs 
eyes for the most part seeing nothing but 
Jo ; hers seeing everything and everybody 
but Bill. Once Sally with her beau came 
near them. She recognized Bill and 
smiled sweetly, but that was ** sweetness 
wasted on the desert air,** and Sally soon 
passed on. 

So much for music and lamplight. 
With Buck McAlwane as an inspiration the 
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music continued for the moonlight's part 
of the play. 

Among the number of promenaders were 
Bill and Jo. Poor Bill, brilliant de- 
claimer though he was, he could not think 
of a word to say now; and Jo was mum 
too. At the end of the walk they turned 
to go back; Bill also turned State's evi- 
dence by murmuring, '^It's a fine night, 
isn't it?" 

This brilliant observation heralded 
trouble for Jo, but she thought to fortify 
herself by a continued mumness. Won- 
dering if she had been struck deaf as well 
as dumb, Bill went on in a louder tone, 
**It seems only yesterday that I flbrst saw 
you." Could it be possible that some- 
thing had happened to two of the most use- 
ful senses of the girl by his side? She 
moved along with uncertain steps and Tom 
was beginning to fear she couldn't even see, 
but thought it best to test her hearing and 
speech again before trying her eyes, and 
he hazarded: **I don't suppose you re- 
member it at all, but I'U never forget walk- 
ing with you to school that first morning. 
I thought then you were different from all 
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other girls, and I have not changed my 
mind on that subject since/' 

Evidently, Jo had changed hers while he 
was endeavoring to impress her with the 
constancy of his, and that so rapidly that 
he was totally unprepared to receive the 
shock to which his own foolish persistence 
subjected him, when she said : 

**I certainly do remember the circum- 
stance, nor have I forgotten that you did 
not walk back with me. One seldom for- 
gets a direct slight, I believe. In that re- 
spect, if no other, I guess I am like other 
girls, your opinion to the contrary. * ' 

She spoke calmly and distinctly. Bill 
was not deaf, but he certainly was dumb 
for a while. Before she had finished 
speaking, Jo condemned herself for re- 
buking him so rudely. There was an in- 
nate nobleness in her make-up, and shfe 
scorned littleness in anything; but after 
all, she was only human, and the thought 
of being made a butt of ridicule on that 
first day of school, and that too on account 
of something which she was powerless to 
help, was still bitter in her memory; and 
Bill could not have made a worse blunder 
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than to attempt to appeal to her by refer- 
ring to the time of their first acquaintance. 
She wished to recall her scathing words, 
but her pride, which was ever a strong 
characteristic with her, forbade her doing 
so. 

They walked on in silence until Bill 
could stand it no longer and he laughingly 
said: 

*' Oh, I see, you think you agree with Mr. 
Webster when he advised not to associate 
with a wretch who in the hour of danger 
would desert his friend; but you don't, for 
you have associated with me since you 
fancied I was such a wretch- witness the 
present moment ; besides, it was not a very 
dangerous *bear' that frightened you that 
day. Am I not right f 

And Jo laughed back and answered that 
she did not suppose that he was far wrong. 

By this they were near the schoolhouse 
door, and Jo suggested going in. Bill 
was prompt to do hfer bidding, and since 
the waters had become calm he wisely 
steered the course of conversation into 
depths he knew to be safe from shipwreck. 

But when hfe bade her good-night at her 
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door, after having engaged her company to 
hear the ** Impersonator'* who was billed 
to appear in Union Station the following 
week, he took her hand and said : 

**I pledge you my word, upon honor, Jo, 
if you would only allow me, I would ever 
be ready to tend my good right hand to 
fight all the * bears' that cross your path- 
way in life. ' ' 

The moon fell full upon both their faces, 
and Bill was convinced that Jo could hear, 
speak, and see all right if she only would. 

In after years he liked best to think of 
her as he saw her standing there on her 
threshold. The evening had not been to 
him what he had hoped to make it ; but he 
consoled himself by thinking th^ outcome 
might have been worse ; and he went down 
the street whistling a low sweet song. 



CHAPTER rX 

IN WHICH THEBB IS A BEOOKCHilATIOK AND A 

DEATH 

It was two o'clock in the morning, and 
time for a man ten miles away to be mov- 
ing, if he Expected to catch the next ont- 
going train from Itenver. 

These two facts gradually became dis- 
tinct in the mind of Joseph Fielding, who 
had planned for days before to board that 
train, as he was shaken into wakefulness 
by his bed-fellow. This bed-fellow and 
friend had listened to the tale which Field- 
ing had poured into his ears so often, that 
he was as much interested in getting him 
off as Fielding was in going. Rubbing his 
eyes, Fiielding yawned and proceeded to 
dress himself, as did also his sympathetic 
friend. 

In a few minutes the two were mounted 
on their wiry ponies and spurring them 
on over the rough and dangerous slope 
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that extended from their place of abode to 
Denver. The night was dark and they 
were silent as they rode along, save an oc- 
casional expression of disgust or alarm as 
they made a particularly dangerous pass. 

There wene good reasons for this silence. 
The man who was going to board the train 
was busy with his own thoughts; the one 
who accompanied him knew his friend too 
well to try to interest him in conversation 
when in this familiar mood. The former 
recalled to mind th^ time some six months 
before, when he had quitted his work by 
advice of his physician aad sought the 
health-restoring atmosphere of Colorado; 
and bitterly regretted the time lost in thfe 
fruitless search- He knew his hold of life 
was almost gone, and there was yet in his 
life one great purpose nnfulfillied. 

His friend too had come to Colorado for 
the sake of health, but his case was not 
quite so desperate and he still clung to the 
hope of a final cure. Theirs was a friend- 
ship of long duration, and the stronger 
man assumed a guardianship over the 
weaker one, who, with that strange satis- 
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faction which misery finds in companion- 
shipy had seemed to derive his greatest 
pleasure in relating over and over again 
his pathetic life-story; and his undying 
hope of success in a work that had cost him 
the busiest years of his life in the doing, 
and perhaps had been instrumental in 
breaking down his health. 

They arrived in Denver just in time to 
buy a ticket and reach the train before it 
started. Seizing John Abbott's hand, 
Fielding said : 

*'Good-by, John; may you live to be a 
well man once more, and if you never see 
me again, remember your promise to a 
dying man. ' * 

Abbott returned the hand pressure, say- 
ing: 

* * Good-by ; you may depend on me ; and 
may Heaven bless you.'* 

The train pulled out with its freight of 
human life, of which none hung by a brit- 
tler thread or was encompassed by a 
gladder hoi)e of arriving safely at the end 
of the journey than thp sick man who was 
the last to get on. 

Two days later, weak and haggard, hie 
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entered the office of his compaay's presi- 
dent. The business manager, seated 
behind his desk, looked up from his papers 
into the feyes of the weary traveler. He 
read the truth thfere but dared not blast the 
hungry, hopeful look he saw mirrored in 
them. Drawing a chair for the sick man, 
the other said : 

**Glad to see you back, old chap; you 
have come just in time to fill your placte on 
our list of appointments. We have allot- 
ted you your preferred territory through 
the Soutii. We have you mapped on a 
long string of Southerln towns aud vil- 
lages. But Charley Allen will accompany 
you; and between you, we feel assured 
that the performances will be a roaring 
success. * ^ 

He had broken it as gently as possible, 
the while he watched the effect of his 
words on his listener. The sick man could 
not hidfe his surprise at mention of Char- 
ley Allen going with him. However, he 
tried to dissemble by forcing a feeble smile 
before attempting to speak; but the maa 
anticipated his words and put in : 
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**You sefe, Charley is anxious to get on 
the list, aad he really is a candidate of su- 
perior promise; and considering your 
health, we thought you two would do well 
together. It certainly would be too much 
of a strain on any one man to meet all 
those appointments, coming as they do 
every night in succession. * * 

Fielding rose to the situation and said : 

**Well, I suspect you have made a wise 
provision. I really am no better off from 
my trip— worse, if any difference; but I 
can never die satisfied until I make a tour 
through the South. I fear I have waited 
too long now to start, I— * ' 

The other interrupted him again: 

** Nonsense, you don't look so bad. 
True I don't think any meat packing com- 
pany would be likely to * kodak' you for an 
advertising card ; but you must remember 
you never did have a very great amount of 
flesh to your credit. ' ' 

Fielding tried to enter into the humor of 
the joke and finally asked: 

** What time are we to start?" 

** To-morrow, is the day appointed* 
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Suppose we go now to the hotel, where 
Charley expects us, get a good dinner, and 
talk over the arrangements with him. 
Then with a night's good rest I think you 
will be in ship-shape for starting. * * 

At the station next day tiiis samte gentle- 
man whispered to Charley Allen : 

**Do the best you can with the poor fel- 
low. I feel as though we would be doing 
him a better service to be taking him some- 
where to rest ; but he is so bent on taking 
this trip that I fear it would be dangerous 
to thwart him.'* 

How futile to attempt to idealize the real 
drama of life, so much fulter of heart in- 
terest is the real than the ideal! Yet the 
task has been tried for ages and will be for 
ages to come. These two representative 
men— one old, on the verge of throwing off 
its earthly mantle, the other young, just 
assuming its responsibilities, both eager to 
give idfeal glimpses of life to audiences just 
as eager to witness their eflforts— serve an 
instance; when the past of the one or the 
future of the other would have furnished 
far better material for portrayal than the 
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most ideal conceptions at their command. 
The old man knew this, the young one may 
have guessed it, but neither was deterred 
from his purpose. 

With their experiences before reaching 
Union Station we have not to do. * * Char- 
ley Allen, a young impersonator of won- 
derful ability, or possibly a substitute of 
even greater attraction,'' was billed for 
that place. 

The substitute insisted on making the ap- 
pearance, and Charley, knowing there was 
but little on which to base expectations 
there, thought it as good a time as any for 
his feeble companion to p«erf orm. 

Impersonators were comparatively a 
new discovery to Union Station people, 
and on their rare opportunities they 
availed themselves of the privilege of greet- 
ing one with an appreciative audience. 
The people there were in blissful ignorance 
of the fact that the rustic cackle of their 
burg was notihe murmur of the world, and 
never dreamfed but that the greatest im- 
personator of them all would be as pleased 
to appear before them as they would be to 
have him; which doubtless would have 
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been the case had their purses been as ex- 
pansive as their ideas of self-importance. 
The little town, so to speak, stirred its^elf 
from center to circumference to muster an 
audience for Charley Allen or his * * substi- 
tute,'* and the red schoolhouse, in all the 
brilliancy of its kerosene lamps, was full to 
overflowing when the evening of the -per- 
formance arrived. The red schoolhousfe 
was the assembly-hall for all kinds of pub- 
lic entertainment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass honored the occa- 
sion with their presence, and, according to 
previous arrangement, so did Bill Trow- 
bridge and Jo ; all these occupied reserved 
seats and sat near one another. Even Reu- 
ben had heard of the treat in store, and ob- 
tained permission to occupy a seat in the 
rear end of the hall. **For,*' hfe expostu- 
lated with the doorkeeper, ^*I has alius 
'sociated wid de white folks an' berlong by 
rights ter hab er back seat wid 'em on 
^casions ob dis kin'." 

The curtain rosfe and Joseph Fielding 

appeared before the assembled people. 

Very diflferent was he in appearance from 
8 
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that of twenty yfears before, but he had not 
finished his remarks of greeting before a 
trick of his voice revealed his identity to 
two men in his audience— Mr. Douglass 
and Reuben. Eseuben ejaculated, and Mr. 
Douglass leaned forward, his steadfast 
gaze fixed on the impersonator until their 
eyes met. The recognition was mutual. 
However, several short selections were 
rendered without incident, when in an ef- 
fort to give some deep intonations the im- 
personator's voice broke down, a hemor- 
rhage gushed from his mouth, and he feU 
exhausted to the floor. 

In the panic that followed, the handsome 
young straager who sat in the audience, 
and whom everybody supposed to be some 
travelhig man, rushed to the fallen man, 
and with the help of one or two others bore 
him off the stage. For once in his life Eeu- 
ben was at hand when needed. He joined 
the succoiing party at the door and helped 
to carry their burden to the hotel, when he 
was dispatched for a physician. 

"When the doctor had administered the 
ntecessary stimulants the patient opened 
his eyes in consciousness and saw Reuben 
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standing by his bed. Seeing that the sick 
man noticed him, Beuben came nearer, and 
in pitying accents said : 

**Marse Joe, don't yer 'member Beu- 
ben!" 

The sick man noddfed a yes. 

**I knowed yer would, 'though it's bin 
many a yeab sence we looked inter each 
udder's faces. How is yer a feeUn' by dis 
time!" 

**Bad, Beuben, awful bad; but you are 
the very one I wanted to see. There is 
something I want to ask you. ' ' 

His eyes wandered about the room and 
fell on those standing by. They under- 
stood the mute request, and all withdrew 
except Charley Allfen. 

At an early hour next morning Jo en- 
tered the sick man's chamber. This was 
the hardest ordeal she had ever known. 
She had thought her father still living and 
fully Expected him, to find her some time. 
But she had relied solely on her imagina- 
tion for her idea of him; for no one had 
ever spoken to her about him except Miss 
Jane, and she had been strangely sitent on 
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all points that could give any clew to his 
personal appearance or his character. 
Miss Jane had not even divulged to her 
her father's name. In her childish heart 
she had accepted this situation, as she did 
all other irremediable circumstances— as a 
matter of course. But when Miss Jane 
dropped her so mercilessly and she grew to 
woman's estate, the mystery of her life be- 
came a burden to her which she was able 
to throw off only by sheer force of will; 
the samfe will-power schooled her in guard- 
ing her secret sorrow, and if others 
guessed it 'twas through no hint of hers. 

The physician and Charley Allen were 
in the room. The young stranger ac- 
knowledged an introduction to the girl, 
then after a few incidental remarks the two 
men quitted the room and father and 
daughter were left alone together. 

The girl went to the bedside and looked 
on the wasted face of the prostrate man. 
He smiled feebly and said: 

**Ah, my child, I knew you would be 
brave and come to your unknown father. 
Sit down and let me talk to you, for I am 
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gradually growing weakier and must say 
something to you while I can, * * 

Jo did not know what to say and she 
took her seat without a word. 

The sick man went on. **I came to this 
place for a two-fold reason— the one that 
you might see me and know something of 
my life, the othfer that I might see you and 
explain the difficulties that have prevented 
me from caring for you as I wished, and 
should have done. 

* * To begin with, your mother married me 
much against her father's wish^es. I take 
it for granted that Eeuben told you that 
your mother was the daughter of the man 
with whom you now have a home, ' ' 

Jo nodded in assent. 

**Well, I was a school teacher, and poor. 
He wished her to marry a man who would 
make money faster than I did. One can 
not change the gifts bestowed by nature. 
I never had the gift that enables one to 
succeed in financial gain, and did not want 
it; too often it comes at the Expense of 
conscience. But I felt that I did have 
gifts of far greater worth, and I worked 
with a fearless heart until your mother 
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died. Ton were scarcely more than a babe 
then, and not knowing what better to do I 
left yon in the care of the lady whom you 

remember as Miss Jane, and who is a noble 
woman, whatever you may have been led to 

think of her. Then I went back to teach- 
ing, but the work had lost all charm and I 
soon gavfe it up. 

^ ^ For years I had nursed an idea, a great 
labor-saving idea; and now lost to all 
domestic ties as I was, that idea became an 
all-consuming fire. It burned in my brain 
until I could not rest day nor night. But 
the difficulty of attaining it seemed insur- 
mountable. It requii^ much money and 
time for its development. I had little 
money and less time, for I realized that my 
health was in a decline. But I could not 
resist that burning force. I staked my all 
on it. As yet, the result of my endeavor 
has rewarded me nothing, but my hope in 
it is unshaken. I believe it will be recog- 
nized at its proper worth. I will not live 
to see that time. I believte you will, and if 
you do I bequeath to you the wealth it 
will bring— use it well ; could I live to use 
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it I would appropriate it to the benefit of 
suffering humanity. 

**But I come back to th'e practical. No 
doubt you wonder what connection there 
could be between the development of my 
great idea and the work in which you see 
me engaged, I answer, none. But one 
must eat to live, and I had not the where- 
withal. This work afforded pecuniary re- 
lief ; besides it was a mental recreation 
after so much hard study. I needed a 
change and took up this work in self-de- 
fense. * * 

He was seized with a fit of coughing. 
Jo found herself powerless to reUeve him, 
and summoned the physician, who gave 
medicine that checked thfe cough and soon 
put the patient to sleep. 

This unexpected meeting with her 
father, his fearful condition, and the story 
he had told her, seemed like a troubled 
dream to Jo, and she found it difficult to 
realize the truth of it all. She pondered 
over it on her way home, but when she got 
there her grandfather was standing in tite 
door. One look into his face told her that 
her dream was all a reality— there was a 
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change, a happy change in its expression 
as he welcomed her in. Her pent-up 
nerves could stand no more and she burst 
into a flood of tears. 

That afternoon Mr. Douglass himself 
went to see Joseph Fielding. 

When two strong men, who have held 
bitter contempt for each other, see the 
error of their way and become reconciled 
it is enough; the words that bring about 
such a condition do not matter; suffice it 
to say that Mr. Douglass had Joseph Field- 
ing removed from the hotel to his home, 
where he was tenderly cared f or^ until he 
died just a week later. 



CHAPTER X 

IN WHICH THSBB IS A FOBEBODIKG OF TBOUBLB 

FOB BILIi TBOWBBIDOE 

When Charley Allen left Union Station 
to continu<e his tonr, his mind was divided 
between two opinions— whether to leave 
his traveling companion to his fate or to 
cut short his engagements and return and 
minister to the needs of the dying man. 

Thene was little in common between the 
two ; they had been mfere chance acquaint- 
ances until they began this trip together. 
Yet, in the few days* companionship, 
Fielding's hopeless physical condition and 
superior mental endowment combined to 
excite Charley's deepest sympathy and 
heartiest respect, and it was with a twinge 
of conscience that he left the sick man's 
bedside. However, he tried to reconcile 
himself by thinking it enough that Field- 
ing was in the care of old friends and good 
ones. Not having known anything of 
Fielding's life, the fact that his daughter 
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happened to be Uving in Union Station did 
not make aay great impression on Charley ; 
but he had seen the girl, and that such a 
creature should be f oimd in such an out of 
the way place was to his mind something 
out of the ordinary. 

As he journeyed on, thoughts of the sit- 
uation he had left at Union Station kept 
recurring to him so forcibly that he finally 
did leave off some of the appointments, 
and started home, by way of Union Sta- 
tion. ! J I 

Men of his type were not of such com- 
mon occurrence in Union Station but that 
the hotel-keeper recognized him at once, 
when he presented himself there a few 
days after Fielding's death. With due 
formality mine host bade his guest wel- 
come, and lost no time in apprising him of 
his friend's death. 

**And," continued he, *4t is indeed, sad 
that death should claim him so soon after 
his having found a long absent and only 
child, to say notlung of the shock that the 
unexpected meeting and loss of a father 
must have been to the girl. 
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**The people here have never had the 
most remote idea as to who that girl's 
parents were, and it develops that she did 
not know herself , until Fielding made him- 
self known to her. Som^ehow, though^ I 
never could give much credit to a man that 
would treat a child, and especially a daugh- 
ter in the irregular manner that Fielding 
did. But it seems that she's of a metal 
worthy a better father, and had managed to 
find a warm place in the heart and home of 
old man Douglass long before she knew the 
relationship that existed between them. 
That in itself goes for a good deal in her 
favor, for most people find both those 
places a little chilling, however friendly 
their advances ; but that is not the extent 
of the girl's magnetism, she makes her way 
just as sure in any other direction. Why, 
if there is anything in this town worth 
being in, that girl is invariably in it, and 
sh^ is in it for the best there is of it; and 
the finest thing about her is that she knows 
how to make everybody think she well de- 
serves all and more tiian she gets— evten 
the other girls can't find it in themselves 



^ 
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to be jealous of her, when evoy mother's 
one of them knows there is not a shadow 
of a chance for them to get a second look 
from any of the beanx if that girl is 
abont" 

The hint fafe let fall abont Mr. Donglasa 
prompted Charley to say: 

''And the old gentl^nan with whom she 
found a home proved to be her grand- 
father, I believe. I infer from yoor re- 
marks that it is none too easy for atm to 
establish himself in his good graces. Hav- 
ing known her father, I thought perhaps 
the young lady would not object to me {lay- 
ing her a visit; but if her grandfather is 
SO--SO— unapproachable, he might find ex- 
cuse for nue an utter stranger, not to enter 
his home. What would you advise in such 
a case?" 

The man eyed him keenly, and then re- 
plied: 

''Oh, the old man is really all right In 
many respects he is far ahead of th)e aver- 
age man in these parts. There, in fact, is 
where the trouble lies. He is head and 
shoulders above th)e rest of us here, in in- 
tellect; and he holds us at arm's l^agth, 
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so to speak. Jim Crosier, our village wag, 
put it ^pat' when he said that old man 
Douglass could tell a bore without prying, 
and could * shake' him without trying, '* 

However, in your case I hardly know 
what to say ; but I would not think it best 
for you to presume too much on your ac- 
quaintance with Fielding. Tou know the 
old man has, in time past, hated him worse 
than sin; and because he took him in his 
home to die don 't necessarily spell that he 
would be willing to take all of his old chums 
therfe, to live even for the period of a short 
visif Then shaking his head dubiously, 
he went on, * * I know they claim that he and 
Fielding made it up at the last, but when 
old sores are healed over it does thfem no 
good to prick them.*' 

Whether or not Charley found anything 
in tiiis to heighten his opinion of himself, 
or to judge himself a proper subject for 
thfe benefit of special privileges on Mr. 
Douglass's part, he carried out his inten- 
tion of paying Jo a visit and was i)olitely 
received in her home in the very presence 
of her grandfather. 
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A handsome appearance and conrily 
manners distinguished the visitor, and 
nothing was detracted therefrom by his 
assuming the role of an interesting con- 
versationalist. He was a man of the 
world (a world of which Jo as yet knew 
nothing), a man possessed of the happy 
faculty of knowing his ground, and he 
adapted himself to thfe improvement of it. 
Consequently, it was no hard task for him 
to introduce pleasing subjects and lead the 
discussion of them so entertainingly that 
the old gentleman was much interested and 
the young lady Enlightened by his talk. 
So skilful was he in keeping the thread of 
conversation winding onward and upward 
to loftier heights that his visit was over 
and he rose to go all too soon to suit his 
host and hostess. The old gentleman in- 
sisted heartily on his remaining longer, 
but no, he was right ready to leave. 

**Well, then, I understood you to say 
that you would be in our town several days 
yet, and we would be glad to have you call 
on us at your pleasure,'* urgfed the old 
man, and Jo expressed her consent to what 
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her grandf ather had said simply by turn- 
ing her eyes toward her visitor. 

Further appeal to him was unnecessary, 
and he thanked them and accepted the invi- 
tation. His visit had been successful for 
what it was worth, but Charley expected 
the next one to be of even greater value to 
him. 

Two days later, his landlord's serving- 
lad blessed **de fine gemman dat's took up 
in de bes* room^' for a bright silver dollar 
he gave him ^^jes' fur nothin^ ^cep^ takin^ 
a little letter over to Mr. Douglass ^s.*^ 

Jo was in her parlor alone when the 
sender of the ** little letter ^^ arrived. She 
was very sorry that grandfather was not 
in just now, but he was out looking after a 
little business matter, and shfe thought he 
would be in presently.- Charley thanked 
his stars for the importance of business 
generally, and hoped that this particular 
item of it would detain her grandfather at 
least two hours longer. 

Of this, however, he said nothing, but he 
improved the shining hour, and fell to talk- 
ing on subjects more in touch with Jo ^s in- 
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terest and knowledge than he broached an 
his first visit. 

Step by step he ted her on, until they 
reached the most natural subject in the 
world for two people of their respective 
ages and temperaments to dwell upon. 

*^I think,'^ said Chartey, *^that the di- 
vine institution of marriage has always 
been, and will ever be, the greatest step- 
piQg-stone to the perfected earthly exist- 
ence. It's a rock, as it were, on which all 
sane young people expect some day to 
stand; but the heart-breaking part about 
it is that so many, once they are in position 
to move, are mistaken regarding the 
strength of thfeir foothold on it. On the 
one hand, they are too quick to risk their 
weight on the brittle shell which wealth, 
exalted station, the higher education and 
many other things do sometimes form 
around a hollow center, and they move oflf 
but to fall in the inevitable crash ; or again, 
ambition beckons to them, and poverty, ob- 
scurity, and lack of sufficient propelling 
will-power stand in their way, and they are 
over-cautious not to test the supporting 
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power of the foundation rock, lest its 
stnength should fail and the beckoning 
heights never be reached. 

**Alas! for the dangers that threaten 
the human family on this all-important 
question, to marry or not to marry; but 
blessed are they who are wise enough to 
know whfen they have f oimd the rock with 
a solid center, a rock that is older than 
Gibraltar, and just as firm in resisting the 
cross-currents that would move it from 
position. I presume you know the name 
by which this strong central force is 
known.'* 

Jo opened her eyes very widfe and an- 
swered that she did not know. 

**Is that possible!'' questioned Charley. 
**Then I will tell you. It is called *love,' 
that love which to my mind is the greatest 
and the grandest of all human emotions, 
the love that binds the one man to the one 
woman, until death do them part It has 
been from the beginning and will be until 
the fend of the world ; and I repeat, blessed 
are they who find it in its strength and pur- 
9 
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ity. What ^8 more, I believe with my whole 
being that I can comit myself in the num- 
ber of the truly blessed. I believe I am 
safely anchored on the solid rock. The 
woman in whose lovely presence I am to- 
day is the one, the only one, I would choose 
to share with me the perfected plan of 
earthly existence.'^ 

Jo seemed about to speak, but he gave 
her no time. 

**I beg of you not to speak. I am such 
a stranger to you that I fear your verdict 
now; but think well of what I have iold 
you. I leave this town to-day. I will write 
you where I am, and if you too have found 
the solid rock and I am the one to stand by 
your side and brave the fury of all oppos- 
ing disturbances, be sure I will lose no time 
in coming to you; if not, the greater thfe 
distance between us the easier it will be 
for me to bear it and live. Till I know my 
fate, good-by.^^ 

He rose, gave her his hand, and was gonfe 
almost before Jo realized what had hap- 
pened. Simultaneously with his departing 
footsteps she heard the click of the gate 
and her grandfather coming in. As in a 
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dream she Kstened to their voices as they 
spoke in passing ; then rousing herself she 
fled from the parlor to her own room, for 
of all persons, her grandfather was the one 
she did not care to see just then. 

If she had been of the kind of girls with 
whom Charley Allen came in constant as- 
sociation, or, in other words, if she had 
been onfe of his **set'^ in society, his old- 
fashioned idea of the marriage relation 
which he had just unfolded to her, with so 
much earnestness that she could not doubt 
his sincerity, would have been a marvelous 
wonder to her. The gay, the gifted, the 
worldly-wise Charley Allen had not pre- 
viously been known to commit himself so 
seriously; but Jo did not know him as he 
was knoVn and she estimated his serious- 
ness for all it was worth. Doubtless, Char- 
ley himself would have befen abashed had 
he taken time to consider the disparity be- 
tween his old way and his new in the art of 
love-making ; but he was too happy in the 
thought of his heart's new-found tueasure 
to stop to think, aod he went his way, se- 
renely unconscious of any marked change 
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in himself. Meanwhile, the little lad who 
delivered the * kittle letter over to Mr. 
Douglass ^s ^ ^ was so elated over the posses- 
sion of the dollar he received for that ser- 
vice that he could not resist spiieading the 
news of his wonderful good fortune. 

**It^s an ill wind that blows nobody- 
good/^ and *4t^s a poor rule that won't 
work both ways. ' ' Thus it happened that 
this small boy's fine luck did not fill one 
large boy, in the person of Bill Trow- 
bridge, with such great joy. 

Poor Bill ! the sad sitaation was forced 
upon him, but he bone up under it man- 
fully, so far as the teasing throng could see 
and understand; but his own conscience 
knew better and told of hidden misery and 
vexation of spirit. Charley Allen passed 
him on the strefet on his return from his 
last visit to Jo, and the very sight of him 
strengthened BilPs resolve that some- 
thing would be doing on his own account, 
and that pretty soon. 

Slighted Opportunity! how often have 
thy victims mourned because of thy hard 
decree ! Bill Trowbridge had transgressed 
thy law and he was no exception to the vis- 



I 
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itation of thy stem judgment ! But eternal 
Hope was his friend in need^ and he defied 
thy sentence I 

* ' Whfen a timid man waxes bold there is 
no bounds to his audacity,'^ and Bill 
Trowbridge, the once tongue-tied lover, 
was now a student of the law as well as an 
applicant for a lady's love, and he was 
waxing bold. 

That very evening he knocked at the 
door of Jo Fielding's home. No *4ittte 
letter'' heralded his coming, no little lad 
rejoiced because of this **fine gemman's" 
generosity to him ; but there Bill was. and 
despite the Fates, grandfather and all, he 
too gained an admittance into the presence 
of his lady love. 



ISr WHICH MI3B JAJSTE IS HEAKD FBOM AGATS. 

"Desteb, Col., August 19, 19 — 
^'Deab Madam: In folfilliiig the request 
of a dying friend, I herewith endoee to you 
a doeoment held in tmst by me nntQ now, 
together with the patent ri^ts that were 
granted on an invention of said friend bnt 
a few days subsequent to his death. It is 
left to you and me to realize tfaas ^ij of it 
that the royalty comes too late to benefit 
the one whose brain generated tiie grand 
idea, the development of which is to so 
materially aid a big per cent of the world's 
workers; but it is not ours to direct ihe 
hand of Providence, and doubtless could 
the dead man now speak he would say, 
^Mine was the greatest blessing in doing 
the work. I bequeath ibe heritage to my 
child and humanity at large.' 

^^Knowing the high ostein in which yon 
were held by my friend, I am assured that 
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you will exfercise the same wisdom relative 
to his child's fortune that you have dis- 
played in governing her tutorage. 

* * Confidentially yours, 

**JoHN Abbott/' 

It was a hot, sultry day. The August sun 
blazed down mercilessly, with scarce a rip- 
ple of breeze to temper the intensity of its 
exhausting heat. Day after day, for six 
long weeks, the children of the Home had 
gradually learned to speak in softer ac- 
cents, to walk with lighter footsteps be- 
cause they had been taught to believe that 
the slightest noise would make thfe eick 
woman, who had been to them the only 
mother they had ever known and who had 
lain in her room so long scorched with 
fever, grow worse. 

The postman brought the mail for thfe 
Home and that for the sick woman was de- 
livered into the hands of the nurse. She 
took the heavy envelope that enclosed the 
papers from John Abbott, and from its 
seal knew it was not an ordinary letter. 
She dared not break it as she did other 
mail that came to her patient while she had 
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lain so low. She practiced her precepts to 
th^ children and feared the effect of the 
least excitement on her x)atient. But what 
must she do with itf She reasoned that it 
would be better to keep it until the woman 
got better befone giving it to her. But 
would she ever get better! There was the 
rub. For days past the physician had 
given her no encouragement. * ' We cannot 
always tell about this typhoid,^* he would 
say, *'we can only wait and watch develop- 
ments. From the first hers has been a 
stubborn case. ' ' 

Still undecided about it, when the doctor 
came that afternoon she showed the envel- 
ope to him and asked his advice. He scru- 
tinized it carefully and finally said, ** Per- 
haps early in the morning, if she rests well 
through tiie night, you had better show it 
to her, and read it for her if she so 
wishes.^' Next morning was somewhat 
cooler, owing to the shower of rain that 
had fallen during the night, and Miss Jane 
Irwin, for she the sick woman was, had 
rested comparatively well. After tidying 
the room and prex)aring her x)atient to pass 
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another day, the nurse brought the porten- 
tous letter and gave it to her. Anxiously 
she watched her facfe as she gave it into 
her hands ; but there was no visible change 
on the placid features, and the nurse volun- 
teered to say: 

** Shall I read it to you? I saw that it 
was something of more than ordinary im- 
portance and would not open it before let- 
ting you see it. ^ ^ 

**No, bring me my glasses ; I think I had 
best read it myself. ' ^ 

Furtively the nurse watched her as she 
read the closely written manuscript, and 
with misgivings noted thfe effort required, 
when she had rested a few minutes after 
her eyes had traced the last lines of the 
paper, for her to say : 

** Please get paper and pen. I wish you 
to write a letter for me. ^ ' 

When the nurse returned with the writ- 
ing materials she seated herself by the bed- 
side, prepared to begin writing, but sev- 
eral minutes elapsed in silence befone her 
dictator relieved her expectancy by saying : 

** Address Miss Josephine Fielding, 
Union Station, Alabama, and tell her that 
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I^ Jane Irwin, whom she once knew to call 
Miss Jane, am sick and dangerously so; 
and that I wish her to come to me at once. 
I insist that she lose no time in coming, as 
it will be both to her interest and mine for 
her to get here befone it is too late." 

This was the first intimation Ihe sick 
woman had given her nnrse as to her own 
opinion concerning the fatality of the 
disease with which she was battling; in- 
deed, this was the only reference that had 
been made to it at all in the presence of 
the patient, for she had been singularly 
cheerf nl considering the nervous strain un- 
der which she suffered from the very na- 
ture of the malady. And the nurse, as a 
matter of fact, had made it a part of her 
business to try to keep the i)atient's mind 
free from any anxious foreboding. But 
now she herself had flaunted thfe signal of 
danger and the nurse was startled into a 
sense of having allowed a breach in her 
duty. Hastily she wrote as she was in- 
structed, and when she had finished and 
sent the letter to be posted, she applied 
herself vigorously to efforts for the restor- 
ation of the sick woman ^s serenity of mind. 
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Since the day that Jo Fielding had lis- 
tened to declarations of love from two men 
who were so different in character, so op- 
posite in personal bearing, it would be dif- 
ficult to tell the sensations she had experi- 
enced. Before this she had been but a girl 
possessed of all the vague dreams of the 
future that so delightfully fill the mind of 
a pure young girl before she has any seri- 
Gus thoughts of love and marriage. True, 
if she had permitted herself to entertain 
the idea of it for a moment, she would have 
been obliged to know that Bill Trowbridge 
meant something serious regarding her 
and love and marriage, but she had never 
been able to reach that point. The great 
red-headed fellow had always impressed 
her as being the most absurd person in the 
world, and it had been impossible for her 
to view him in the light of a real lover, if 
she were to be the object of his love. In 
fact, if she had ever thought of him in the 
capacity of a lover at all, she had associated 
the idea with Sally Ramsey. She could 
conceive how Sally could appropriate him 
and be proud of the achievement. She was 
a friend to Sally, and she thought she knew 
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Sally ^s mind about tliis matter. And while 
she really was indifferent to Bill, knowing 
about Sally might have had something to 
do with the coldnfess with which she had 
met BilPs advances to herself, for she 
preferred to retain Sally ^s friendship. 

But Bill in his last interview had 
brought all his best points into strong evi- 
dence, furthermore, he had taken the pains 
to prove to her that Sally, of all persons in 
the world, was of the least consideration so 
far as he was concerned. Thackeray says 
that a woman who has not actually a hump 
on her back can marry whom she chooses ; 
but who will say as much for a manf Bill 
Trowbridge was not a hunchback, hie cer- 
tainly chose to marry Jo Fielding, and 
when he left her on that memorable even- 
ing on which he had been the second man 
to let his choice be known, and that in no 
uncertain terms, what he had said was no 
indistinct memory to her. She would re- 
member his words to her dying day, but — 
let us see what became of his case. 

In her limited knowledge of men these 
two. Bill Trowbridge and Charley Allen, 
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represented types as good as any she had 
ever known, for all that in days past she 
had treated the idea of Bill as a joke. 
The two stood to each other as the rough 
and the polished diamond. If Bill conld 
stand the rubbing necessary to produce 
the proper degree of smoothness it would 
be possible for him to shine with the same 
degree of brilliancy in the eyes of some, 
say in those of the world generally, as did 
Charley Allen. But in the rough he was 
bright enough to dazzle the eyes of Sally, 
and hers being the ones that viewed him 
with the deepest interest, where was the 
use of him undergoing the polishing pro- 
cess? Alas, poor Bill, it was doubtful 
whether he ever would I 

How contrariwise are the teachings of 
worldly philosophy when Cupid is at work ! 
It had always been characteristic of Sally 
to have her eyes open to the main chance— 
in other words, if she was wise at all, she 
was worldly wiste; but since the little god 
had blinded her eyes she could not see fur- 
ther ahead than Bill Trowbridge went, 
neither did she want to. He encompassed 
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her highest aspiration. If she could only 
make a conquest of him she would not care 
to change places with a queen. 

Jo was not worldly-minded. Her pol- 
icy had always been to so act that the 
greatest good possible would be accom- 
plisbedy with but little thought as to what 
the consequences would be to herself. And 
noWy when it came to making a decision 
that meant so much to her, she was at sea. 
If she had elected to marry Charley All^n 
people would have said, * * No wonder, since 
he is in position to do better for her than 
Bill Trowbridge ever can.^' ('*A prophet 
is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try.'') But shfe had not elected to marry 
either of them as yet. Bill Trowbridge, 
in his last desperate effort, had succeeded 
in gaining her respect to the extent that 
she 'even looked upon Sally as being a per- 
son of more importance than she had ever 
considered her before, since she still cher- 
ished the idea that Bill would change his 
mind and make Sally happy at last. But 
that was as far as her interest in him went, 
and she gave him to understand as much. 
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and that too in unmistakable terms. And 
Bill, to all appearances, was so crestfallen 
and heart-broken that he wonld never be 
able to look up again. 

Jo ^s attitude was different toward Char- 
ley Allen. He commanded her admiration 
as well as respect. And if the truth is to 
be told, there were snatches of time when 
she asked herself if she had really fallen in 
lovie with the fascinating stranger ; and the 
answer always came that if her only al- 
ternative was that she must marry one of 
the two men, she would be attracted toward 
Allen as surely as the magnfet is to the pole. 

Jo had arrived at this state of feeling on 
a day when she received two letters, each 
bearing a different postmark. One was en- 
tirely foreign to her— it stamped the Ex- 
pected letter to her from Charley Allen; 
the other named a place that brought a 
flood of recollections to her that were sweet 
but sad to remember. With a tremor of 
excitement she opened the last one first. 
It was a short task to read it through, when 
with rapid steps she rushfed to her grand- 
father, exclaiming, **Miss Jane has been 
beard from again!" 
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That nighty after she had i)erf ected her 
arrangements for travel next day, she gave 
herself time to read Charley Allen's letter. 
Again and again she reread it, nntil every 
word it contained was emblazoned on her 
memory in letters so distinct that all things 
wonld find it had to efface them. 

Next day she boarded the train on her 
way to see Miss Jane, as dififerent a 
creature from the little girl who had come 
to Union Station seven years before as one 
could well imagine. Both jonmeys marked 
epochs in her life; but the well-poised 
yonng lady was more fearful of the experi- 
ence in store for her than had been the sim- 
ple, trusting child. 



CHAPTER Xn 



IN WHICH APPBABS THE QUESTION, **WHAT 
WILIi THE ANSWBB BBV^ 



Miss Jane's condition was not improved 
since the receipt of John Abbott's letter. 
Despite thfe nurse's efforts to soothe her 
she seemed to grow more restless after she 
had written for Jo. As the time ap- 
proached when it would be possible for Jo 
to arrive, thfe suffering woman turned her- 
self so that her eyes could watch the face of 
the clock, and she showed more impatience 
of the passing of the hours than she had 
at any time during her illness. As a result 
of this nervousness her temjyerature rose 
to a degree that foreboded trouble in con- 
trolling the fever. Anxiously th5e nurse 
ministered to her, not knowing whether 
Jo's coining would be for the better or 
worse for the patient. 

The train pulled into the station on 

lO 
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schedulie time, and Jo soon found herself 
wending her way over paths at once famil- 
iar and strange to her memory. It was the 
same old place she had known when a child, 
but it was marked with many changes, and 
more than once she stopi)ed and inqnined 
of bystanders the proi)er direction to go. 
When she stood on the threshold of the 
Home building she lingered a few minutes, 
feasting her eyes on the old familiar 
grounds. When at last she was ushered 
through the long halls and up a flight of 
stairs to Miss Jane's sick-chamber door, it 
was a very meek, tired-looking person that 
the nurse greeted and conducted to the bed. 

**Miss Jane, I still remember to obey 
your orders. You see I came to you just 
as quick as I possibly could,'* she said by 
way of making her presfence known. 

The sick woman turned her face toward 
her and smiled feebly as Jo leaned over to 
kiss her, then she said: 

**It is well that you keep to your old 
habit, but times have changed here since 
your sojourn away, and it is now my duty 
to obey instead of to command, and the 
plan works a rough hardship on me. ' ' She 
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said tibis last with a telling look toward 
her nurse. 

Jo *s face showed an amused smile as she 
replied: 

**0h, well, Miss Jane, yon seem to be 
doing nicely nnder the new management. 
You are looking so much better than I ex- 
pected to find you after receiving that dote- 
ful notice concerning the state of your 
health.'^ 

**Tut, tut, I see you have not forgotten 
your old trick of wanting to please me. 
But there is no u&e in your talking that 
way, child, I know my condition, and do 
certainly feel relieved that you knew how 
to obey me in coming as quick as you did. ' ' 
Then, as if to put discussion of herself into 
the background, she added, **But turn 
yourself about so I can get a good look at 
you. Thfere, that will do. I see, and I am 
not disappointed. I always knew that you 
would make a grand-looking woman, and 
ni warrant that you are as good as you 
are beautiful. No skimpy meanness lurks 
behind that noble brow, no wicked thoughts 
flash from those soulful eyes.'' 
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Jo could stand it no longer and she broke 
in: 

''Why, Miss Jane, times ctertainly have 
changed here since the long ago. Yon did 
not talk to me like that in the olden days. ' * 

* * Oh, I talked to yon for yonr own good 
then, and if it seems that I was sometimes 
harsh, forget that now, and when I am 
gonfe, if yon think of me at all, know that 
there was always a tender place in my 
heart for a certain motherless little girl 
that came to me for a season and made me 
bless the day that I received her. ^ ' 

**Now, Miss Jane, I am sorry that yon 
think it necessary to remind me of yonr 
well-known goodness to me; sorrier stUl 
that yon can donbt for a moment my ten- 
der remembrance of yon. Bnt I hope to 
think of yon as a living friend a long time 
yet. It pains me to see yon so hopeless 
about getting well. I can^t believe it is as 
yon think,'* said Jo earnestly. 

** Don't let thoughts of me pain yon, Jo; 
bnt I know the truth and yon will soon see 
it.'' Then glancing toward her nnrse the 
sick woman continued, **But I see my 
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Durs'e is getting fidgety; she won't allow 
me to talk more than she can h^lp. You go 
to your room now and rest yourself, for 
your face looks almost a& tired and pale as 
mine. And in the morning, after I have 
had my bath, and my breakfast of broth, ' ' 
this last with a {)itiful tremor, ^^come back 
to me and we'll have another talk." 

She sank back on her pillow, and Jo, 
with a sympathy for her that she dared not 
express, silently rose and left the room. 

Next morning, promptly at the summons 
of the nurse, Jo again entered the sick- 
room. Miss Janse had passed a fairly com- 
fortable night and seemed in better spirits. 
She greeted Jo with a welcoming smile and 
motioned her to a seat near her bed. Af- 
ter th^y had exchanged a few pleasantries 
the nurse brought John Abbott's letter, 
and at a glaace from her patient placed it 
in Jo's hand, then left the two women 
alone« 

^^Bead that aloud," said Miss Jane, and 
then remained quiet until Jo had read the 
contents of the big envelope. 

**You see," began Miss Jane, '*from 
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John Abbott's letter that your father's 
work has gained for his estate a princely 
fortune. You also find from your father's 
will that you inherit it as sole heir. Now 
it does not fall to the lot of every orphan 
giri to be suddenly brought face to face 
with the fact that she is a great heiress. 
Thfe responsibility of so much wealth wiU 
fall heavily on the inexperiencted shoulders 
of a young giri. That is one reason why I 
was so anxious to see you. I thought per- 
haps I could be of some help to you. I 
know you are a sensible girl, I beUfeve you 
are a good one. I never knew your mother, 
but my mind 's picture of her tells me that 
you are a worthy daughter of such a 
mother. I knew your father wfell. He was 
a noble man. The world pitied him as an 
unhappy one, but I am i)ersuaded that he 
enjoyed no small degree of comfort, as all 
people do who act well thfeir part in life. 
In that, my child, lies the great secret of 
happiness. It is not always easy to know 
one's duty, but your father knew his. 
With him, work was duty and love was law, 
and there was where his trouble camte. He 
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had to do his duty. He loved has child, and 
to carry out his duty forced him to put his 
child away from him; this grieved him 
much. I am glad tiiough that he lived to 
see and own his child that was his supreme 
blessing. 

** Although it was denied him to sfee his 
life-work materialize, he was confident of 
its ultimate success. A great pleasure this, 
to feel assured of labor *s reward, and at 
the same time be able to respond to the 
promptings of nature's ties. Your father 
died happy. 

** Listen now while I tell you something 
about myself. When I was young people 
said I was beautiful. I looked on the gaie- 
ties of the world with loving eyes. Parties, 
beaux, and the gay life in all its features 
fascinated me as it does most young i)eo- 
pie. I had health and wealth at my com- 
mand, and had but to say the word when, 
presto ! all other accessories to the Exist- 
ence that delighted me were at hand. I 
enjoyed it for a season. But there came a 
change. I had an impression that I was 
not living the true life, and do what I 
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might or go where I would that thought, 
like a spectue, hounded my every mo- 
ment and made me miserable. I called a 
halt and chose my life-work. You know 
what that has been. It may be that you 
cannot understand, but it has made my life 
happy. But my working days are over, 
my life is almost at its close. This vulture, 
fever, is slowly but surely sapping my vi- 
tality; like the dropping of leaves in au- 
tumn my mantle is gradually sHppiog 
away from me. The question that concerns 
me most now is whether it will fall on 
shoulders made to wear it. 

* * That question haunted me before I was 
taken sick, for I felt before th^n that this 
time was near at hand; and to be plain 
with you, I preferred to think of you 
above all other people as taking my place. 
I knew you could not be other than a 
strong character. I thought you would be 
a good one. I did not know then that you 
would have so much wealth at your dis- 
posal, or at least I thought if it ever came 
to you it would be later on in life. But the 
fact that you are laden with wealth and the 
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pow^r that it usually brings does not 
change my opinion as to your fitness to 
step into my place. It will but strengthen 
your ability to fill it. If you could see it 
your duty to put your life and your money 
into this work, think what a boon you 
would be to unfortunate humanity. You 
could accomplish so much more than I ever 
have^ since the time is ripe when women 
can take places of high rank as capable 
workers in any field of endeavor. It was 
not so in my day. I labored under great 
disadvantage on that account. To do her 
duty in a home of her own was then con- 
sidered the only realm of woman's power, 
and I had to work against the counsel of my 
best friends when I entered my undertak- 
ing ; while you will meet with nothing but 
approval from everybody. Then, too, you 
will take up the work where I left off, while 
I had to begin from the first. My reward 
has been great, yours will be greater. But 
mind you, I would not have you do this 
unless your heart is in it. Tour f atirer left 
his fortune to you to do with as suits you 
best. As anxious as I am to know your de- 
cision before I die, I would not have you 
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make a promise to me that yon might live 
to regret. You are young yet, but for 
aught I know you may have your plan for 
the futune based on aa altogether different 
model. It is natural for a young girl to 
have admirers and lovers. I know you are 
not an exception to this. If you marry, my 
plan is set at naught; for I have lived to 
see many things but have not yet seen a 
married woman give thfe best of her life to 
works of charity, aud it is better so. A 
woman's husband should come first in her 
devotion, or the happiness of both is 
marred. But it is not for me to mark your 
course. I only ask you to give my prefer- 
ence your serious consideration, thfen de- 
cide for yourself. 

**But there is a promise I want you to 
make, and that is, that you will remain 
here with me until the last. I promise you 
that will not be mauy days.** 

During this recital Jo had held back 
thfe tears that would well up into her eyes, 
but this request was too much for her, and 
she rose from her seat, murmured softly, 
''I promise,** aud left the room, taking 
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with her the envelope that contaiiied the 
papers of so much importancje to her. 

In the days that followed the sick womaa 
continued to grow weaker, and finally sank 
into a state of semi-consciousness. The 
great house that had been wont to resound 
with the merry music of many childish 
voices settled into a silent stillness. The 
children themselves, from the subdued 
presence that they had assumed from the 
begioning of their foster-mother's illness, 
were now noiseless and shy, moving about 
the house in their stocking feet or gather- 
ing in awe-stricken groups out on the 
grounds, their scared, white faces eagerly 
turning to Jo for words of comfort as sh^ 
passed to and from the sick-room. The 
girPs hfeart warmed toward the distressed 
little ones, and often she caught herself 
singling out a special one and comparing it 
with herself when shfe too looked to the 
woman who was now in the very arms of 
death, for all that she hoped to have of the 
necessaries of life. The idea that Miss 
Jane had suggested as to her assuming the 
reins of government over all these dd- 
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pendent little ones was instilling itself into 
her mind with a force she shndderted to 
contemplate. It was such a wide depar- 
ture from anything she had ever consid- 
ered for herself. The words oi her father, 
tooy wh^n he had said, ^^If I could live I 
would use my fortune for the sake of suf- 
fering humanity/' kept ringing in her 
ears. 

The dying woman sometimes talked, and 
even raved in a delirious way. Once when 
Jo passed rnear her she fix^ her eyes on 
her face, and pointing her finger toward 
her, said, ^^ And that's Jo Fielding. I know 
her, and always point her out as a child 
of Destiny.'' 

Just a week from the day of Jo's arrival 
the end came. 

The body was lying in state and Jo was 
in the siedusion of her own apartment 
when her mail was brought in to her. One 
letter was all, and it bore the postmark 
Union Station. Mechanically she broke 
the seal and looked for the signature. It 
was from Sally Bamsey. With unmoved 
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features Jo stmnbled over the effusive lan- 
guage so natural to Sally, until she saw the 
words, ** Willie Trowbridge has called on 
me regularly for four evenings, and you 
know Willie is a dear. ' ' 

Jo felt that she had fallen the step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, and her facte 
wore a cynical smile as she quoted to the 
silent walls, **Men have died,— but not 
from love,'' and then added, **I wonder if 
the object of every man's love is of as little 
consequence to him as Bill Trowbridge 
has shown his to be. " 

If the woman who lay so near her, silent 
in death, could have known Jo's thoughts 
after she had read that tell-tale passage, 
shte would have been assured that Sally's 
disinterested words had spoken more elo- 
quently in behalf of Jo 's decision as to her 
future course than her own earnest appeal 
had been able to do. 

Surtely, there are none with feeling so 
dead that they are not touched by the sol- 
emnity of a funeral service. The pall, the 
open grave, the mournful thud of the 
lumps of clay as they fall on the coflSn lid 
are things that make thte heart-throbs of 
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the human f amUy beat with a kindred pul- 
sation. 

In the eyes of the chief mourners all 
faults and weaknesses of the newly dead 
dwindle into nothingness ; wMle aU virtues 
rise paramount and glow with a liglit suffi- 
cient to cast a halo of faith in the purity of 
the departed soul, and hope for its final 
rest and peace in the Unknown Beyond. 

Miss Jane Irwin's funeral was an un- 
common one. She had outlived hfer gener- 
ation and there were none of her own blood 
to mourn for her. But many had loved her 
because of deeds done in the flesh, and a 
gneat throng assembled to witness the sad 
rites. Many mfen and women, now with 
homes and families of their own, came and 
brought their happy little ones to see for 
the last time the face of her who had pros- 
pered thfe days of their own unfortunate 
childhood. Young men and maidens who 
had more recently left her protecting care 
were there to pay the last tribute ; together 
with scones of young children who knew no 
other home than the one over which the 
dead woman had presided. All these wept, 
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but the sorrow of the distressed children 
was most pitif iil to see. 

The minister, white-haired and feeble, 
pictured her life in language true and 
touching. He dwelt at length upon the 
beautiful self-sacrificing spirit that had en- 
nobled her character, and lamented the va- 
cancy that her dfeath would leave. Jo sat 
prominent among the mourners. The 
scene of death, the crying children, the 
preacher *s words stirred her soul to its 
very depths, but she controlled hfer emo- 
tion and remained composed throughout 
the service. 

Miss Irwin had apprised the authorities 
of her preference as to a successor, and a 
committee of these lost no time, after her 
death, in seeking an interview with Jo. 
She discussed the matter with them calmly 
and seriously. Finally she said, **I think 
it best to consult my grandfather about 
this before I either accept or reject the 
place.'' There was no other alternative, 
and a date was arranged for hearing her 
decision. Till then a substitute was pro- 
vided to look after the Home. 
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Again Jo was on the train on her way to 
Union Station. She sat steadily looking 
ont the window nntil the conductor called 
ont the first stop. New passengers came 
on, and she involuntarily turned her eyes 
toward the entrance. Charley Allen was 
coming down the aisle. He saw her, but 
she gave no sign of recognition, and he 
passed her and took a seat in the rear of 
the coach. For miles they traveled thus. 

At last thfe train pulled in at M , and 

that meant a two hours' wait for another 
train before the passengers could go on 
their respective journeys. 

In getting off the train Charley was in 
the act of passing her again. Their ey^ 
met and they spoke. ** Allow me,'* said 
Charley, and he took her baggage. In si- 
lence they walked to the waiting-room. 
When he had found a Sfeat for her, Charley 
turned as if he meant to leave her. But he 
did not ; he sat down by her side. 

A silence of five minutes was finally 
broken, when Charley said : 

* * This is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
Some one told me that you were never 
known to leave Union Station.'' 
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^^I seldom do. I was called away this 
time to visit a very dear friend who was 
sick and who has since died," Jo neplied. 

**Ali, that was truly a sad mission. 
And may I ask how long yon have been 
awayf 

* * Abont ten days. * ' 

A gleam of hope lighted np Charley's 
facte. ** Perhaps, then, that accounts for 
something I conld not quite understand. I 
wrote you, about that timfe, and have re- 
ceived no answer. Can it be possible that 
my letter missed you!" he asked eagerly. 

Jo raised her eyes, but lowered thfem 
again when she saw his earnest face, then 
replied : 

* * No, your letter reached me thfe day be- 
fore I left home, but I have been so trou- 
bled since then that I could not give you an 
answer. * ' 

Charley drew his watch from his pocket, 
the while he noted the curious glances di- 
rected toward himself and Jo from the 
other waiting passengers. He leaned 
nearer her, held the watch before her eyes 
and said: 
II 
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^^See, we have more than an honr yet to 
wait in this place. Suppose we take an 
automobile ride about the cityf 

They took the ride. When they had been 
skimming the distance for what seemed to 
Charley an interminable length of time^ but 
what in reality was only a few minutes, he 
said: 

**Miss Fielding— Jo— I can wait no 
longer. Tell me now. What will the an- 
swer bef 

And what wiU the answer bet 
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